Christendom is in a way to become panic 
ecken. The non-christian world feels its own 
ength and ominous clouds have been gathering: 
ina’s ferment and India’s, Africa turning 
lem, the world war’s shrieking testimony 
+ Christendom is not a unit and not even 
shristian! Is there time to win a safe majority 
fore the blow falls? 

hristian missions is the most going concern 
earth, but the mountain before Zerubbabel 
doms appallingly. Amazing gains, but not half 
id enough. More die in a day unshriven than 
baptize in a week. Unless race suicide invades 
hendom, the ratio of accessions will not in 
s overtake the birth rate. A generation or 
ago W. E. Gladstone was quoted with much 
lacency: ‘In the area of controversy chris- 
y can hardly be said to have a serious an- 
onist. Force secular or physical is accumu- 
in the hands of Christians in proportion 
olutely overwhelming and the accumulation 
influence is not less remarkable.’’ His cheer- 
dictum is not so obvious now. Missions today 
y require the appeal of pity for dying 
ns: “Safety First’? will serve. Convert 
East; or be crushed by it! There is not time 
gh for winning man by man—no time to 
ominationalize, or even Christianize in the 
ventional sense. Is there any other way? 
heathen world must somehow be brought to 
re the mind of Christ. Speed up missions with 
heroisms, ampler finances and redoubled in- 
ion; but if there are undrafted reserves 
hat can be called to the colors let us know of 
m! If any undisclosed strategy at headquar- 
pray that it may be at our disposal! 

he current tests of evangelization are three: 
dual regenerations, the Sacraments, ecclesias- 
conformity. Quite satisfactory: but the 
ster hints at other criteria. ‘“‘Not every one 
t saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth 
will of my father.” ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
mto one of these my brethren, ye have done 
ome.” Christ doth fulfill Himself in various 
We are apt to become obsessed by tradi- 
standards, accustomed emphasis. Be- 
s were first called Christians at Antioch 
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(probably by outsiders). It is not said they 
were to be called that always and everywhere. 
They absorbed winner of individual converts 
may be too nobly busy to sense the entire program 
— may miss the forest for the trees. 

Take the Great Commission as a whole. It 
begins ‘“‘Go ye into all the world, to every crea- 
ture.’’ The church has been doing that sporadical- 
ly through the centuries; now at last, consistently 
and steadily — a splendid propaganda, a chivalry 
beyond anything the world has else seen. Lured 
by ever-widening horizons, in ceaseless quest for 
trophies to lay at Jesus’ feet, sometimes rewarded 
by a single soul, sometimes reaping a great 
harvest: — what a record! But with that record 
of heroic human endeavor, there was Something 
Else, a co-operating activity: ‘Lo, I am with you 
always!” It suggests celestial resources, a larger 
Plan. Was the Lord Jesus with them only as 
Comrade? and Heaven but a spectator on the side 
lines? While men journeyed and preached and 
suffered and planned and achieved, Divine things 
also have happened, visions by night, doors 
opened, hearts opened, world events, things 
brought about by the Spirit, altogether apart from 
the missionary. Workers came to expect these 
things and utilize them: Sam Higginbotham’s 
plows, Sheldon Jackson’s reindeer, Perry’s gun- 
boats, China famine reliefs. The Comrade has 
been active Partner. By His sovereign incalcul- 
able will He has wrought uncharted deeds. Of 
how many great pages in mission annals the 
historian will say: “These be the works of the 
Most High, Himself.” 

Why not look to that Partner now for further 
initiative and vaster achievement! There may be 
phases of campaign yet unrevealed, new tactics 
of world winning. The church has not recognized 
broadly the secular and cosmic movings of Him 
who worketh when and where He willeth. Mis- 
sionary statesmanship has indeed been prompt 
to grasp new opportunities, wise to recast creeds 
and rituals in the direction of a cosmopolitan 
faith. But the platform is still too narrow. Is 
it not time to organize missionary thought as a 
Divine Program, not as man’s enterprise? What 
may we know of that program? 
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I — First there is the all-embracing Eternal 
Purpose, from the protevangelium in Genesis to 
the promise in Revelation that the Kingdom shall 
be His. Bigger than any chosen Israel or Apos- 
tolic call or modern missionary society, is the 
Decree of which they are but agents: “I will give 
Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.”’ 
Chosen Israel may backslide and Christian zeal 
may flag, but it does not frustrate God’s plan. 
Stark egotism to think the nations cannot be 
saved unless we do it! The Mystery which so 
enthused St. Paul, the “bringing in of the Gen- 
tiles,”’ still awaits its unfolding. 

II — And what about those heathen races and 
faiths: are they not human, children too of the 
Father? The Apostle said to the Athenians, “It 
is your own God I am telling you of: unknown! 
yes, but here you have built an altar to Him.” 
Altars like that are in every land. ‘‘Nations that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee.’ “They 
shali come from the East and the West and shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” Arma- 
geddon bulks too large in our imagination; we 
would do better to dwell on the promise that at 
the Name every knee shall bow. Conversion of 
units, of course; but the kingdom idea is less 
numerical statistics than transformed ideals. 
Evangelization is not essentially proselytism, 
setting up churches, inculcating a system, but a 
glad tidings, a Life. If the Gospel could be ap- 
propriated by a Jew, or Roman centurian or a 
Greek; why not by a Hindoo or a Parsee? It was 
a Light to lighten the Gentiles. The baptism of 
the Holy Ghost reaches numbers beyond the hand 
of the officiating priest. Confusionism, Buddhism, 
all primitive pieties should eventually be baptized 
into the Name. 

III — The Gospel was a “Way.” It insisted 
on no ritual except the Lord’s Prayer, nor dis- 
turbed racial customs overmuch. Can it not put 
life into withered faiths planted long ago by 
God? Baptism was not copyrighted by the 
Apostles, else Philip infringed when he immersed 
the Ethiopian. The Lord’s request for a com- 
memorative ordinance was in connection with the 
common meal of common men, and disturbs no 
habit of piety and charity. Cornelius’ alms and 
prayers are said to have been quite acceptable. 
Christianity is not antagonistic, but sympathetic, 
toward heathen religions when they are real. 
But Christ flayed the orthodoxy of the elect 
Pharisees. He came not to destroy, but to fulfill. 
Was it to be a fulfilling in the narrow circle of 
Judaism only, leaving the great ethnic religions 
to wallow on in their degeneracy! 


IV —It seems difficult for Christians to sense 
the ethical liberality of the Gospel. Customs 
which shock our code may be as near the New 
Testament as is that code itself. Are the four 
legal wives of a pious Turk (now indeed prohibited) 
more abhorrent before the Patriarchs’ God than 
a church member who applauds the latest ballet 
or reads “The Sheik” unprotestingly? Is an 
. Oriental entertainment by Geisha girls less toler- 
able than Occidental dances which could be 
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named? Is caste so much worse than racial scorne 
in Christian United States, or than purse-proudk 
cliques in the church? Amercan “society” cans 
scarcely be said to be organized on the New Testa- 
ment plan: “not thy rich neighbors — but thes 
poor.” Jehovah does not frown on ancestralh 
tablets in a Chinese home half sosternly as on thes 
secret worship of the golden calf by reputable 
church trustees. 

Verily ye cannot serve God and Mammon, but: 
surely one could serve Him and reverence thes 
Koran. One might feed his soul on what wass 
true in any cult and still fulfil better than you andi 
I do, the royal law: “‘Thou shalt love the Lord th 
God — and thy neighbor.’”’ We rest too com- 
placently in our religious privileges. Listen to the 
Master at the well: “‘Neither on this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem will men worship the Father.’” 
The ultimate evangelization will not be sectarian,, 
and may not be ecclesiastical, nor even Christia 
in the stereotyped sense of the term. 


What of the Incarnation? Was the Son of Mans 
a Jew man only? Some supposed so. Or was Hey 
Anglo Saxon only?. Was He not Mongol andi 
Malay, Ethiopian and Indian as well? Thes 
Incarnation was into humanity varied and totall 
—humanity with its variant traits and racially 
life. Shall we say the Turk is inhuman? No 
more so than the American profiteer, the cosmo- 
politan sot or the idle rich: all are human. Theyy 
are each and all those for whom Christ died-! 
Conventional Christianity is too apt to say likex 
Peter, “I have never eaten what is common ori) 
unclean”’ and needs the lesson Peter so imperfect] 
memorized. Our bigotries and shibboleths makex 
it harder for the non-christian to understand the 
Gospel we offer and our suspicions stiffen his: 
opposition, while our inconsistencies hide thes 
light for which they may be searching. 


V — Are there then signs of such freer function- 
ing of the Gospel: can we discern evangelizings 
activities of the Spirit not provided for in thes 
regular schedule: uncovenanted mercies, as iti 
were? A wider and freer functioning of thes 
Gospel appears to be going on. Diplomat andl 
politician have to take account of it. Socialists: 
and Progressives are tinctured with religion: iti 
is the secret of the power. The New Testament! 
is felt in the devious ways of international states— 
manship. Wilson’s fourteen points were signifi- 
cant not so much for their content as for the: 
acclaim from non-christian and _part-christians 
lands which greeted them. Japan’s gracefull 
surrender of Shantung was at least an altruisticy 
gesture. The League of Nations fumblingly fol- 
lows not satan, but the Nazarene. Some ones 
said a while ago, “All steps taken now by thes 
nations which recognize the common life andl 
destiny, and which attempt to substitute the 
Christian principle of mutual service for the pagant 
principles of self and selfishness, are steps toward 
the ultimate success of that incarnation of Godl 
which took place in Bethlehem 2,000 years ago.’” 

Among the ethnic religions, movings of thes 
Spirit are commonplace. Read that little leaflet,, 

(Continued on page 1216) 
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In Full Retreat 


REV. F. W. BOREHAM 


Courage never shines so lustrously as when it 
is in full retreat. A most dramatic and brilliant 
charge must be a soul-stirring affair; but, in the 
nature of things, few of us can ever hope for the 
opportunity of covering ourselves with glory 
under such thrilling and romantic circumstances. 
I never expect in this world — or in any other — 
to find myself participating in a manoeuvre so 
exciting. But I have my compensations. For, 
every day of my life, I find myself under the 
humiliating necessity of executing a retreat. In 
the genial glow of every fireside argument I as- 
sume positions that, as the controversy develops, 
I see to be utterly untenable; in the rush and 
bustle of life I do and say things that, on leisurely 
reflection, fill me with profound regret; in waves 
of sudden enthusiasm or in gusts of sudden 
indignation, I commit myself to courses that, in 
the hush of twilight, I see to be tactless and 
futile; I even commit myself in writing to state- 
ments that I subsequently discover to be un- 
justifiable. These are the cheerless situations 
that provide most of us — creatures of common 
clay — with the opportunity to display genuine 
gallantry. It is by the skill with which we ex- 
tricate ourselves from such positions that we 
achieve distinction. There is no acrobatic per- 
formance that offers such scope to the aspiring 
gymnast as the feat usually described as climbing 
down. It is when a man is in full retreat that he 
enjoys the most sublime opportunity of proving 
himself a hero. 

A coward never retreats. Having once taken 
up a position, he clings desperately to it, although 
he grimly feels that its occupation must prove 
his ultimate undoing. What I have written, I 
have written, exclaims Pilate, with an assump- 
tion of boldness, even whilst, in the profundities 
of his soul, a thousand voices are crying out 
in protest, and he secretly wishes that he had 
never put his hand to the fatal document. Pilate 
is by no means alone. We are all familiar with 
the politician who, finding himself in doubt as 
to one of the planks of his party’s platform, 
yet dreading the displeasure of his leaders and 
associates, makes a bolder statement of his policy 
than ever and assures himself that he is once 
more on firm ground. He assumes a note of 
emphasis to cloak his torments of uncertainty. 
It is the behavior of the boy who whistles to 
keep his courage up. 

In order that we may have one or two concrete 
cases before us, let me pillory a pair of illustrious 
offenders. The one is from Kingsley’s “Water- 
Babies,” the other is from Le Sage’s ‘‘Gil Blas.” 


Professor Ptthmllnsprt was, Kingsley assures 
us, a very eminent naturalist. Indeed, at the 
meetings of the British Association held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1899, he had read a very 
learned paper in which he had conclusively 
proved that there were no such things as Water- 
Babies. Not long afterwards, he and little 


Ellie were paddling about at the seaside, drag- 
ging the pools with a handnet. All at once the 
net became very heavy, and there, entangled in 
the meshes, was a Water-Baby! 


“Dear me!”’ cried the Professor, ‘what a large 
pink Holothurian; with hands, too! It must be 
connected with Synapta!’’ And he took him out 
of the water. 

“Tt has actually eyes!” he continued. ‘Why, it 
must be a Cephalopod! This is most extra- 
ordinary!”’ 

“It’s a Water-Baby!” cried Ellie; and of course 
it was. 

“Water-fiddlesticks, my dear!’’ said the pro- 
fessor; and he turned away sharply. There was 
no denying it. It was a Water-Baby; and he 
had declared emphatically that no such things 
existed. What was he to do? He would have 
liked to have kept the Water-Baby; to have 
called him Hydroteenon Ptthmllnsprtsianum, or 
some other long name like that, and to have 
bragged about his wonderful discovery for the 
rest of his days. But that would never do. What 
would all the learned men say to him after his 
speech at the British Association? And what 
would Ellie say? No; no; there was nothing 
for it but to let the Water-Baby go, and to in- 
vent a lot of long words with which to explain 
him. 

“Now,” says Kingsley, “if the professor had 
said to Ellie: ‘Yes, my darling, it is a Water- 
Baby, and a very wonderful thing, to be sure. 
It shows how little I know of the wonders of 
Nature, in spite of forty years’ honest labor. 
I was just telling you that there could be no 
such creature; and, behold, here is one come 
to confound my conceit and show me that Nature 
can do, and has done, more than Man’s poor 
fancy can imagine. So let us thank the Lord of 
Nature for all His wonderful and glorious works, 
and try and find out something aboutt his one!’— 
if,’ Kingsley says, “the professor had talked 
like that, little Ellie would have believed him 
more firmly, and respected him more deeply and 
loved him better than she had ever done before.” 
But the poor professor lacked the pluck. What 
I have written, J have written, he muttered. He 
was too great ‘a coward to retreat. And so he 
missed his one and only chance of adding a death- 
less lustre to his name. 

Turning to the other case, it will be remem- 
bered that Gil Blas was apprenticed to the cele- 
brated Dr. Sangrado, one of the most eminent 
practitioners in Spain. The singular thing 
was, however, that Dr. Sangrado had one sovereign 
remedy for maladies of every kind; and all that 
he and Gil Blas had to do was to hurry from bed- 
side to bedside applying that potent panacea. 
The thing that troubled Gil Blas most was the 
fact that, without an exception, all his patients 
died. He took his master into his confidence and 
discovered that he was having an identically 
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similar experience. Gil Blas modestly suggested 
that they should modify their method of treat- 
ment. 

“T would willingly do so,” replied Dr. Sangrado, 
“provided that it would have no bad consequences; 
but I have published a book in which I have 
extolled this wonderful system; and wouldst thou 
have me decry my own work?” : 

“You are right,” replied the complaisant Gil 
Blas, “you must not give your enemies such a 
triumph over you. It would completely ruin 
your great reputation. Perish, rather, the people, 
the nobility and the clergy! Let us continue in 
our old path!” 

The same timidity takes other forms. In “The 
Everlasting Mercy,’’ Mr. John Masefield has re- 
vealed a flash of profound psychological and 
spiritual insight in making Saul Kane blaspheme 
more loudly, and sin more blatantly, after he 
became the subject of deep religious convictions. 
Mr. Masefield’s poem is in line with the classical 
records of all great spiritual experiences. The 
soul instinctively recoils from the thought of 
self-repudiation. It rebels against retreat. 

But why? Some of the most glorious pages in 
our military history are the records of retreats. 
The retreat from Mons and the evacuation of 
Gallipoli represent two of the most stirring 
stories of the recent war. It is often so. When 
Dr. Johnson visited Plymouth, many of the citi- 
zens crowded about him, eager to enjoy the privi- 
leges of conversation with so wonderful a man. 
Among these, Boswell tells us, was a lady who 
had so profound a veneration for the doctor that 
she always supposed him endowed with infalli- 
bility. She had been puzzled, however, by the 
circumstance that, in his famous dictionary, Dr. 
Johnson defines the word pastern as the knee of 
a horse. Approaching the object of her reverence, 
she nervously stated her difficulty, expecting to 
hear an explanation drawn from some deeply 
learned source with which she was unacquainted. 
To her astonishment, however, instead of making 
an elaborate defence, the doctor at once replied: 
“Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance!’ He was 
too great a man to adopt the flimsy tactics of poor 
Professor Ptthmllnsprt. It was by his absolute 
candor and his transparent honesty that he made 
men trust and love him. The old doctor would 
have snorted in fine scorn at the pitiful cowardice 
that is ashamed or afraid to retreat. 


Let nobody suppose that I cited old Professor 
Ptthmllnsprt and poor Doctor Sangrado as 
typical examples of the scientific temper. By 
nomeans! In the course of his Presidential address 
before the British Association, Sir Michael Foster 
outlined the qualifications that represent the 
essentials of a distinctively scientific spirit. One 
is absolute truthfulness, another is moral courage. 
Professor Ptthmllnsprt and Dr. Sangrado possessed 
neither. A true scientist exhibits both. Through 
long years of patient investigation, Darwin would 
discover that thousands of specimens, in given 
circumstances, behave in a particular way. The 
evidence would appear overwhelming; but, just as 
he was about to generalize on those harmonious 
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observations, and to announce his conclusion, he} 
would suddenly come upon a specimen that, under ° 
identically similar conditions, behaved in a} 
different way. It would have been the easist ; 
thing in the world to have dismissed the awkward | 
phenomenon with the cheap sophistry that ; 
the exception proves the rule. But so plausible » 
a way of escape is inconsistent with the best; 
traditions of scientific research, and the prema- - 
ture conclusion was immediately abandoned as} 
untenable. ‘The little beast is doing just what ; 
I did not want him to do!’ Darwin would ex- - 
claim; and, impregnable as his position had | 
seemed, he would evacuate it with dignity and | 
honor. ~ ; | 

In his life of his father, Sir Francis Darwin tells | 
a charming and characteristic story. It happened | 
that Mr. G. J. Romanes, the Canadian scientist, , 
was the guest of Darwin. The evening had been . 
spent by Darwin, Romanes and the younger ' 
Darwin in discussing by the fireside a variety of © 
questions, including the ability of magnificent . 
scenery to awaken emotions of reverence. Darwin 
remarked incidentally that he had never ex- . 
perienced that sensation so powerfully as when 
standing on the slopes of the Cordilleras. A little » 
later the old scientist retired for the night, leav- - 
ing his guest and his son by the fire. Two or’ 
three hours afterwards the door opened, and the » 
elder Darwin, in dressing-gown and slippers, re- » 
entered the room. 


“Lying in bed,” he explained, “I have come to 
the conclusion that I was wrong in what I said 
just now. I experienced the sensation of reverence, 
inspired by natural scenery, most of all in the 
forests of Brazil. I could not sleep until I had 
corrected myself. It might conceivably affect 
your conclusions.” 


It was a small thing: a mere. matter of per- 
sonal taste and judgment: but the old man, true 
to the last to the traditions of science, felt that 
his memory had betrayed him into a false posi- 
tion and he could not sleep until he had effected 
a graceful and honorable retreat. 


Grant Allen bears similar testimony to Sir 
Charles Lyell. All through the years he taught 
a certain theory of the universe. Then, towards 
the end, new light dawned upon him. He saw 
clearly that his interpretation of things was en- 
tirely mistaken. Should he therefore repudiate 
all that he had taught and condemn the books 
It would 
have been the easiest thing in the world to be- 
have as Professor Ptthmllnsprt behaved. The 
temptation to say with Pilate What I have writ- 
ten, I have written was very strong. But he knew 
a more excellent way. “He nobly ranged him- 
self,” Grant Allen says, ‘‘on the side of what 
his intellect judged to be the truth of nature, 
though his emotions urged him hard to blind 
his judgment and to neglect its light. Science 
has no more pathetic figure than that of the old 
philosopher, in his sixty-sixth year, throwing him- 
self with all the eagerness of youth into what he 
had long considered the wrong scale, and vigor- 

(Continued on page 1216) 
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Versatility versus Profundity 


REV. ARTHUR MASSINGHAM JEFFRIES 


Seldom, if ever, are these two qualites found 
together in one person. It is a combination which 
does not naturally exist. The one seems to be 
exclusive of the other. In all the scale of human 
experience the versatile man is seldom profound 
and the profound man is not versatile. 

The man who can converse equally well upon one 
sudject as another; brilliant, witty, never at a loss 
in repartee, having seemingly an inexhaustible 
fund of general knowledge and information, lacks, 
as a rule that depth of thought and feeling which 
chatacterizes the man of the opposite type. 

On the other hand, the profound man, who 
fathoms the deeps of the one subject which grips 
his interest, and becomes an authority on that 
subject, may be considered by some, a man of a 
“one-track” mind. This appears to be the 
penalty of specialization and concentration. But 
if the versatile man provides interest in a variety 
of ways for his friends or constituency, in conversa- 
tion, pulpit or platform work, or in literature, he 
fills a useful place and supplies a popular need; 
he is admired for his cleverness, becomes quite 
popular and thus reaps his reward. 

And if the man who dwells deep in the mysteries 
of religion or science or politics, modifies and gives 
serious trend to the thought of the people, he is 
surely a decided asset to our civilization and 
indispensable. 

In the nature of things the one type can scarcely 
appreciate the other, yet there are so many who 
are not definitely one thing or the other, but some- 
where in between, that each is welcomed in turn, 
and each contributes his quota towards a moder- 
ate, thoughtful citizenry. 

Of course it is largely a matter of temperament, 
but —the versatile man needs to beware of 
vacuity, and the profound one, of pessimism. 

Two of the former type, preachers both, occur 
to mind. Should their names be mentioned, they 
would immediately be recognized by many. Their 
writings and utterances are popular and prolific. 
One at least, has a name to swear by; he is never 
floored by a question put to him, though the 
questions are as diverse as human experience can 
make them. Such a man, who must needs be 
up-to-the-minute on current events, national and 
international, running the whole gamut of public 
interest, can have neither the leisure nor the con- 
centration to fathom the depths of theological 
or philosophical truth. His must of necessity be 
more or less surface work, yet, as we have said, 
he meets a popular demand and contributes much 
to the general knowledge and information of the 
public. 

The other, a young man of great promise in 
public life, astonishes his contemporaries by the 
range of his interests, the fertility of his mind, and 
the variety of his expressions. 

Could either of these men be called profound? 
We doubt it! They themselves would probably 
disclaim profundity. In fact they might consider 
it undesirable. Certainly, it is rather unpopular 


in America in these last days. England “stil 
manifests a modicum of it and occasionally we 
get it from visiting preachers from the other side, 

There are still a few of our own men, however, 
who qualify. It is true that these have but one 
main interest. (Speaking of preachers.) The 
variety of business which claims the attention 
of the modern church must be done by others. 
“It is not meet that we should leave the word of 
God and serve tables.” 

“T determined to know nothing among men 
but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 

Such a man is in mind at this writing. Strong, 
devout, fervent, apostolic, profound. His utter- 
ances (and printed sermons) invariably move the 
hearts of men, and what is more, moves them 
to action, for there is constantly a stream of 
people seeking God under his ministry. Deep 
calleth unto deep. (It will be seen that the pro- 
fundity we refer to is not to be confused with 
visionary asceticism, it has practical issues.) 

But in a recent letter a friend said, ‘‘Doctor 
is becoming too radical and emotional; he 
scarcely speaks but he weeps, I am growing rather 
tired of it.” 

Perhaps in this case the good brother is nervous- 
ly exhausted and needs a prolonged rest, yet his 
soul is literally on fire with zeal for God and a 
profound interest in the salvation of men. 

How few of our preachers are expositors. For 
princely expositions we turn to Maclaren and 
Jowett and G. Campbell Morgan. There is a 
depth of profundity about their findings which is 
rich and exhiliarating. 

The truth is, if our observations are correct, 
the modern American life (not to say the American 
type of mind), runs to versatility rather than to 
depth; superficiality rather than profundity. 


E. Stanley Jones tells in his “Christ of the 


Indian Road,” that many times he has heard — 


popular American preachers speak in India, and 
when the interpreter has translated the language, 
divested of oratorical and high-flown English 
phrases, there has been little residue of thought 
for him to give. Surely this is a statement worthy 
of our earnest consideration. 

Said a lady recently, “I have heard Rev. 
So-and-So several times lately, but, while he is 
pleasant to listen to and interesting, there does 
not seem to be much one can carry away.” 

There it is again, voice, manner, personality, all 
attractive, but little depth of thought or feeling. 
To reach the heart we must speak from the heart. 
Before we can grip others we must be gripped 
ourselves. 

I would not plead for intellectual depth alone, 
nor for fervor alone, but a rich combination of 
mental and spiritual knowledge and experience, 
with a real sense of human needs and the power of 


God. Given this, and backed by sufficient virile | 
physical health and manhood to put the message | 
“across,” real work will be accomplished. Such | 
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a man will be the means of moving hearts and 
changing lives. Enthrone reason as we will, 
the will is moved by the emotions and affections. 
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Versatility or Profundity, which? Let the last 


be first and our work in the ministry will reap the 
benefit. 


A Preacher’s Reading for Four Years 


REV. W. EVERETT HENRY 


It is always interesting to learn how the other 
fellow in one’s profession or business does things. 
Sometimes one discovers that he is doing his work 
as well as, or even better than, the other fellow, 
and that affords a feeling of satisfaction and 
perhaps of real encouragement. Again one may 
find that he is falling far short of what others are 
doing and thus be spurred to more earnest en- 
deavor. As a partial recognition of indebtedness 
to others for frank-statements of methods, I am 
writing the following paragraphs. 

I think it was while reading an issue of 
The Expositor a few days ago that the question 
arose in my mind as to the nature of my own 
reading, and since I had for some years kept a 
record of the books read, for my own information 
I spent a little time in examining that record and 
making some analysis of the books read during 
four calendar years. 

The number of books finished (for the title and 
name of author were entered, the date the book 
was finished) for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 


' were respectively 51, 68, 51, and 50, a total for 


the four years of 215. ‘The first step in the analysis 
was the segregation into fiction and non-fiction 
groups. This showed for the several years 16, 26, 
18 and 24 works of fiction, a total of 84 volumes 
out of the 215. More careful analysis of the non- 
fiction titles gave the following groupings: Bio- 
graphy 25, theology 15, missions 15, essays 9, 
psychology 8, classics 8, history 7, church his- 
tory 6, the Bible 6, sociology 6, science 5, philos- 
ophy 4, religions 3, church methods 2, sermons 2, 
health 2, travel 2, religious education 1, evangel- 
ism 1, modern “‘isms’”’ 1, poetry 1, eugenics 1. 
Now in the light of this analysis let us ask: (1) 
Was the field of reading sufficiently broad? It must 
be admitted that the minister should read along 
many lines. He isa specialist, and as such needs as 
much as any other specialist to know his specialty 
both as to its past and present developments. 
But just what is the minister’s specialty? Christ? 
Christianity? Spiritual life? The Bible? Evi- 
dently the preacher’s business is so to present 
Christ to induce men of all types of life and 
thought to accept him as Savior and Lord. At 
least, then, the preacher should concentrate on 
two things, Christ and psychology. In all the 
vast ellipse of his reading and thinking these two 
should constitute the foci. But Christ is in- 
separable from the Bible, church history, mis- 
sions, the lives of the saints, and psychology 
cannot be freed from eugenics, biology, sociology, 
history. Still further, the presentation of Christ 
to men demands the application of the laws of 
teaching, of the governing principles in the 
preparation and delivery of sermons, and of the 
Tules and arts of other forms of literary composi- 


tion, as well as a knowledge of what the people 
of one’s day and community are thinking about. 
It is not conceivable that any profession can 
demand wider preparation and continual reading 
than the ministry. It can hardly be thought, 
therefore, that the reading analyzed above was 
too broad. If open to adverse criticism at this 
point, it was rather too limited in its scope. 


(2) Was the reading wisely apportioned? It 
would seem at the first glance that 84 works 
of fiction out of a total of 215 was too large a 
proportion. Yet if the reports of public libraries 
can be taken as giving trustworthy indications 
as to what people are reading today, the preacher 
dare not neglect the field of fiction if he is to have 
any first-hand knowledge of what his congrega- 
tion is reading. However, the writer’s judgment 
is that, even in view of the almost alarming 
tendency of the day to read fiction only, 84 books 
out of 215 is too large a proportion for a preacher. 
Probably fiction should not be apportioned more 
than one book out of four at most. 


Whether our analysis revealed too many works 
of fiction or not, it certainly did reveal too few on 
both religious education and evangelism. Both 
these subjects are vitally related to the preacher’s 
task. Evangelism has somewhat uniformly 
through the centuries received considerable at- 
tention, more in practice, perhaps, than in written 
discussion, yet the literature on the subject is 
not small in amount and is constantly receiving 
helpful additions. No preacher should let a year 
go by without reading or re-reading at least one 
book on evangelism, or better still, one awaken- 
ing and cultivating the spirit of evangelism and 
another on evangelistic method. If he plans a 
special evangelistic campaign, a good time to read 
such books is just before the campaign is to be- 
gin. If no such campaign is planned, these books 
should be read during the late summer or early 
fall that their contribution of freshness and power 
to the preacher’s appeal may be felt throughout 
the season’s work. 


Religious education is a newer field of study 
than evangelism, but hardly inferior in im- 
portance. The literature on the subject is grow- 
ing rapidly, and while much of it is probably to 
be characterized as fundamentally - theoretical 
rather than practical, it cannot be ignored. 
True, many churches now have a director of 
religious education, as does the writer’s, and in 
such cases the task of developing the educational 
phase of the church’s work is delegated to another 
yet the pastor cannot afford to lose touch with 
developments in this new region of study. He 
must know enough about the general field to be 
able to supervise intelligently the work of the 
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director. Less than a volume or two a year in 
that special field will scarcely suffice. 

Probably also the analysis revealed too little 
reading of sermons. The writer has to confess 
that he seldom reads sermons, very rarely buys 
a volume of sermons. Not that he does not enjoy 
reading them, but he has always had what may 
appear to others an unreasonable fear of later 
unconsciously repeating them in_ substance. 
Unquestionably the careful study of a few really 
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great sermons from year to year is profitable, 
but it is, to the writer, at any rate, doubtful 
whether the reading of large numbers of even good 
sermons can be as profitable as the same amount 
of time devoted to other materials might be. 


Beyond question it is profitable to the preacher 
to keep a record of his reading and from time to 
time analyze the titles so as to ascertain whether 
he is reading wisely and to his own best advantage. 


Broadcasting a Mid-Week Service 
A Preacher at the Sending End of a Radio 
REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


Broadcasting a Prayer Meeting has its thrills. 

Several months ago a layman, who is not a 
member of my church read my book on the Mid- 
Week Service and said: “I want to Broadcast your 
ideas of what a Mid-week Prayer Meeting is. I 
believe that hundreds of small-town churches and 
country churches would be glad to take over your 
Prayer Meeting. I will pay for the Broad- 
casting.” 

That offer was accepted. 

Within a month we knew of ten country and 
small town Prayer Meetings that were listening 
in on our Sanctuary Service and taking over our 
program bodily just as we had hoped they would. 

That gave us a new feeling of responsibility 
and a new feeling of consecration to this sending 
end of the Radio. 

Letters by hundreds began pouring in from 
fifteen states, coming from as far west as western 
Montana, Idaho, North and South Dakota, Colo- 
rado and Minnesota, and the burden of these 
letters carried these thought-provoking ideas: 

First: That there is a dearth of mid-week re- 
ligious activity over the Radio. Hundreds of 
letters said ‘“Your’s is the only religious service 
that we can get between Sundays. I wish there 
were more. All we can hear in between Sundays 
is a lot of jazz and cheap advertising. Thank 
God that we can get a Prayer Meeting.” My 
suggestion from this experience is that more 
preachers who have radios available should start 
sending out their Wednesday evening Prayer 
Meetings. This may be the final solution of the 
mid-week meeting. If people will not, or cannot, 
come to the Prayer Meeting then let us take the 
Prayer Meeting to them. We have gotten into 
the idea that only Sunday broadcasting is worth 
while, but it is my experience and my conviction 
that the preacher who pioneers this Wednesday 
night broadcasting will get the most satisfactory 
results and responses. Sunday is full all day of 
religious services. Therefore there is nothing 
particularly original about broadcasting a Sunday 
service, but there is about broadcasting a Wednes- 
day or a Thursday night Prayer Meeting. Many 
a fine preacher who does not ordinarily have much 
of a Mid-week audience can talk to thousands 
if he will broadcast in the mid-week. This is a 
field as yet practically untouched by the church 


and I feel sure that most broadcasting stations 
would be glad to give up an hour for this purpose. 
It adds a certain dignity and authority to their 
station to broadcast such a service. | 
The second thing we have learned from the 
broadcasting end is that there are hundreds of 
people who really are hungry for a Prayer Meeting, — 
but who are not able for many reasons to attend © 
aservice. We find that many letters come in from — 
hospitals, from patients thanking us for the 
hymns, the sermon, and the prayer. Most hos- — 
pitals now have their own receiving sets for — 
patients. They find this is a good medicinal 
provision for patients. We found also that hun- 
dreds of mothers who have to care for their children 
and have no help are eager to sit and listen to a — 
mid-week religious service while they sit and sew 
or in other ways perform their home duties. One — 
letter that we received this week said: ta} 
“I am a mother with four little children. I 
cannot leave them at nights and I cannot take 
them with me for it is five miles to the nearest — 
church. I cannot tell you what a God-send your 
Prayer Meeting is to me. I can sit and sew and © 
have the children listen in with me, and sing the 
hymns, and feel that they are getting that re — 
ligious atmosphere which I so much want ther 
to have.” y 
Shut-ins who love the church and who for years — 
have been faithful attendants at a Prayer Meeting © 
are overjoyed at the chance to hear a mid-weel — 
service and sermon again. They thought thai — 
that day was done for them. They can get al 
the Sunday services they want. They are hungry 
for a Prayer Meeting. ; 
The third thing that we have learned from thi 
broadcasting end of the radio is the rather'startliny 
and unexpected phenomenon that instead o- 
decreasing the attendance at our actual Praye ~ 
Meeting itself this radio broadcasting has actuall; 
increased our Prayer Meeting attendanee. W) 
have been running for two months now and w 
have had the largest Prayer Meeting crowd 
by two hundred that we have ever had. Ou 
church auditorium fills up now every Wednesda; 
evening. 
Why? Because the people who can get ou 
like to be where the excitement is going on. A’ 
during this broadcasting hour messages, wires 
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and phone calls come pouring in from within the 
city and outside of the city. We only broadcast 
one hour from 7:15 to 8:15 over WOQ. We have 
every minute timed. But we leave a place in 
between hymns and prayer and special music for 
messengers to bring in phone calls, wires, and 
other responses that come in from the radio 
audience. We read these messages. We do it not 
so much to please those who sent them, but it 
creates an air of excitement, and spiritual life 
within that room, the like of which I have never 
encountered before. 


In several meetings we have received wires 
from such distant points as Denver, western 
Nebraska, even before our Prayer Service was 
over, indicating that other Prayer Meetings had 
adjourned to meet with us. I received one mes- 
sage over the phone which said: “‘I am a hard- 
boiled sinner listening in to your service, but I 
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won’t be a sinner very long if I keep on listening 
to those hymns.” 

I make my Prayer Meeting audience within the 
walls of the church feel that they are doing the 
broadcasting as much as I am; that their singing, 
and their spirit, their spiritual vibrations go out 
over the air just as much as my message; that they 
are a part of the “Programme.” 

There is an informality, a dignified informality, 
possible in a mid-week meeting which is not 
possible in a Sunday service. There is an electrical 
atmosphere all through the church auditorium 
from the minute the operator gives us the signal 
that all is ready at 7:15 through every minute up 
to the end of the hour.” Not a second is lost. One 
woman wrote in “Everything is vibrating. I 
feel electricity in your very singing. Your per- 
sonality and the spirit of your meeting sweeps 
into our houses and into our hearts. God bless 
you!” 


The Ministers’ First Tour of the Holy Land 


If I had found an article like this twelve months ago, it would have decreased my expenses two hundred 
dollars, and added three hundred dollars to the value of my tour.—The Writer. 


REY. W. C. POOLE 


Boatmen on Galilee as They Appear in 1927 


3 Most of us go to our own weddings, our own 
‘unerals and the Holy Land so seldom, that we do 
10t keep in practice, and often make mistakes. 
Many of the 200,000 ministers in the country 
vant and need all the return they can get for every 
lollar they spend on travel. It is for this great 
najority that I am writing. As for all the data, 
ind history, and the usual descriptions—are they 
tot written in ten thousand volumes in the public 
ibraries everywhere? 

About twelve ocean liners, each carrying ap- 
roximately 500 people, leave New York every 


year for Palestine and lands associated with it. 
They probably carry a total of 300 ministers. 
Perhaps two hundred ministers go independently 
and with special parties, I know of no way to find 
the exaet number; and this total of 500 ministers 
a year 1s a mere guess which may be far too low or 
far too high. The main point is that only about 
one minister in five hundred gets to the land of 
his dreams when the number might be much 
larger. As an educational feature, I consider the 
tour worth more than any year I spent at college 
or university, and the cost is less. Every minister 
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I ever met would like to go to the Holy Land. Few 
wanted to pay the price. 


The Cost of the Tour 


Many Cruise excursions leaving New York 
quote prices from $700 to $7,000 for sixty or 
seventy days—all expenses paid from New York 
and home. Ministers can get rates as low as $600, 
but I did not know, so I paid more. 

In our cruise party of 500 there were 51 ministers 
who formed a ministerial association the first day 
out of New York. They represented seventeen 
denominations from California to Boston. Here 
are some of the ways in which they had earned and 
saved the money for the cruise. 

One found that his car was costing him three 
hundred dollars a year, so he stopped keeping a 
car and in three years had nine hundred dollars 
for his tour. 

Another worked as a harvest hand among his 
farmer parishioners in Dakota till he saved the 
price. 

A third had earned his tour by securing sub- 
scriptions to a religious paper. 

A fourth had stayed single till he had the price. 

A fifth represented certain religious publica- 
tions. 

A sixth secured others to go with him and got a 
discount. ., 

Each had a different method. None went 
without denying himself something except two, 
who were sent by their congregations. 

Each wanted the tour more than anything else, 
and we usually get what we want most. 

Do’s and Dont’s for Those Who Want to Go 

1. Plan your tour in advance and read all the 
guide books. 

2. Select your tour party six months in advance 
if you can. 

3. Go with the best group you can get—it pays 
to be in good company. 

4. Be sure your conductor is financially reliable 
and will not leave you stranded and broke. 

5. Investigate all the travel companies adver- 
tising, as each will help you with information. 
Select the hest. ; 

6. Select a small congenial party of your own, 
for company and edification. 

7. Carry the best and latest guide book you can 
get at the time you go. 

8. Wear common sense business service clothing 
like you would wear in New York or Chicago at 
the same season, along with high top shoes, and 
carry a rain coat that will turn water and can be 
worn over your overcoat when needed. Many in 
our cruise reached Jerusalem in a blizzard, and 
were wearing summer clothing and low top shoes 
without rubbers. Constantinople was almost as 
bad. Sometimes I wore only my raincoat, but 
much of the time I wore my overcoat under it. 

I mention these little details because several in 
our cruise had Pneumonia and one or two died 
with it. Some days you will be among oranges 
under sunny skies; and some days you will be in 
cold rain like a March rain in New York. Don’t 
let the Cruise promoters mislead you about 
tropical weather all the time. 
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Extra Currency and What to Take 

Carry about three hundred dollars in travelers’ 
checks, five and one-dollar bills and silver quarters. 
Leave your gold home. No one wants it. Some of 
our party had it and it was hard to spend or 
change. The so-called heathen nations of Africa 
and Asia all seem to know what the American 
paper dollar is and it goes everywhere—at least 
you can get national currency in exchange for it— 
at exchange banks. Local souvenir dealers also 
know what silver quarters are, but do not know 
about other coins or their values. The English 
shilling and American quarter have values so 
nearly the same that they seem understood. 
However, the paper one-dollar bill is the most 
convenient American money with which to be lost 
in Cairo, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Athens or 
Rome. Take from twenty-five to fifty dollars for 
tips to stewards on ocean liners. 
half pay or less, render faithful service, and must 
get the remainder from you and other travelers. 


You can spend as much for souvenirs as you © 


desire, but remember that the customs inspectors 
will allow you to bring back only $100 worth free 
of duty, and some articles not at all. 
very embarrassing situations among people at 
New York as they returned. 
A Cruise or a Small Party 

The question always arises if it is better to go 

on a cruise and visit some twenty countries, 


They work for | 


I saw some © 


making the ship the home, or if one should goina © 


small party and travel at will and leisure. 


I investigated every possible method, and am 1 
convinced that a cruise will give me far more © 


travel for much less money, time, and trouble 


than any other method. Of course, if one wants I 


to go direct to the Holy Land and omit Algeirs, 
Spain, Gibraltar, Malta, Tunis, Carthage, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, England, France, Italy 
and other places, perhaps it is better to go direct 
and return direct from the Holy Land. I find that 
the general conclusion of the Cruise Party was to 
take the first tour with a special cruise ship, see 
all you can, and after some years return to those 
places only which interest you. 

The cruise ship gives one as much service as a 


good hotel, is always in your port, and you can © 


stay on ship if ill, or in need of rest. 
The cruise membership is so priced that all 


travel, table and room charges are about the same © 


on the ocean as at a first-class seashore hotel in 
Atlantic City. The usual ticket for all living 
expenses on ship costs from ten to twenty dollars 
a day, according to size and location of room. 
There is no trouble about passports, guides, 


sightseeing autos, fand a hundred other details — 


which one must look after if traveling with an 
independent group or alone. 
Seeing the Holy Land for the First Time 

The port of call is usually Haifa, or Mt. Carmel, 
where Elijah met the prophets of Baal. From there 
one usually goes via rail down the coast to Jerusa- 
lem. Some times he is carried via Nazareth, down 
the path trod by our Saviour to Jerusalem. The 
usual Sunday School maps will show the routes. 


(Continued on page 1191) 
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Letters from a Preacher Father to his 
Preacher Son 


REV. A. RITCHIE LOW 


IV. GETTING ALONG WITH FOLKS 
Dear Howard: 

While you haven’t been long in the pastorate, I 
see it has already dawned upon you that the suc- 
cessful running of the average church demands a 
great deal of a man. It may not take much of a 
man to be a minister, but it takes all there is of 
him. It certainly does. No other line of work 
demands so much as does the ministry. Some- 
times I have thought the average church requires 
a pastor with the talents of a President and the 
wisdom of a Secretary of State together with the 
shrewedness of a corporation lawyer. 

One thing issure. The work of the pastorate will 
have the effect upon you that the poultices your 
mother used to put on your neck occasionally 
- had — it will draw out what is there! But after 
all is said and done, while a man needs nowadays 

to be something of an executive, and while the 
pulpit demands more than it formerly did, it 

- seems to me that the main problem the pastor 
faces is how to get along with folks. 

If your church is like other churches and I 
_ presume it is, you will have to deal with all sorts 

and classes of people, short people and tall people, 
slim ones and fat ones, agreeable folks and dis- 
agreeable; religious and irreligious, some will be 
active, others will be indolent, some will prove 
of great help while others will only be faultfinders 
and conspicuous because of their clandestine 
- loquacity. Do not be amazed to discover that the 
last mentioned have ways that ye know not of. 

They are adepts at political strategy and within 
the bounds of religious work have been known to 
corrupt the minds of fellow parishioners by resort- 
ing to esoteric communications. How painful 
it is to find that our own familiar friends have 
lifted up their heels against us! 


Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast; 

This partial view of human kind, 
Is surely not the best. 


Burns was right, there is another side to the 
matter and it is a bright one. While every parish 
has its quota of fanatical, bull-headed, cantanker- 
ous folk, on the whole you will find that people 
are good hearted, willing to help and anxious to 

_do what is right. Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Alexander the coppersmith, said the 
great apostle, did him much harm. On the other 
‘hand we find in the much neglected Fourteenth 
chapter of Romans a host of good folk who helped 
‘him carry his burden and did him much good. 
Both classes are still with us and it would not 


i . 
Surprise me to learn you had your quota where 
_ you now are. 


' get along with folks and even go so far as to make 


I have been reading during these years books on 
pastoral theology. Some attempt to tell how to 


suggestions. As for me, I do not know enough 
to formulate any plan that would work. Since 
you are dealing with that raw material known as 
human nature, the cure might prove worse than 
the disease. There is only one way that I know 
of to get along with people and that is to love 
them. You may think this very gushy and senti- 
mental, Howard. Perhaps it is, but it is the only 
thing that works.. And mind you, I am not say- 
ing you ought to love people because it will help 
you, on the other hand without this regard for 
people you cannot help them. 


Never forget that you cannot help people who 
do not like you. The little pin-pricks that or- 
dinarily keep people apart should not receive your 
attention. To take note of them is to fail as a 
good minister of Jesus Christ. Some people may 
not like you. You cannot help that, it is inevitable, 
but there is no excuse for your reciprocating their 
antagonism. Jesus hated sin, but loved the 
sinner. We must always bear that distinction 
clearly in mind. 


One of the secrets of some men’s success in the 
ministry is their many sidedness. They are really 
interested in their parishioners hence they are 
interested in what interests them. I once read 
about a preacher who learned all about leather. 
His object was to have something in common with 
an old rascal of a shoemaker. Had he gone to 
talk about religion first thing, he may have 
been taken to the hospital in an ambulance. As 
it was they found something in common and in 
the course of a few months the man who mended 
shoes found the Man who worked at the car- 
penter’s bench. They too found something in 
common. 


Perhaps you will think I expect you to know 
something about cows in order to approach a 
farmer, or automobiles in order that you may 
reach the mechanic. No. I do not mean any such 
thing. What I do believe is that if you love your 
people as a minister ought to love his people you 
will not fail for want of a contact. Knowledge of 
horses may be valuable, an acquaintance with 
geology may prove useful, but after all, the 
mightiest weapon to bind a minister and people 
together is that love which emanates from lives 
dedicated to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Another thing, Howard, treat your people in- 
dividually, not collectively. Get to know them 
personally. Try to understand their hopes, their 
joys, their disappointments. While it may be a 
good thing to be able to laugh with those who 
laugh, it is more essential that you be able to 
mourn with those who mourn. There is a great 


gj deal of sorrow in the world. You will only suc- 
, ceed as a pastor in proportion to your willingness 


and ability to share it with others. 
(Continued on page 1193) 
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EDITORIAL 


TRAIL BLAZERS 


Whistles were blowing, church bells were 
ringing, fire department sirens were screaming, 
and we here knew that the solitary flier, who for 
better than thirty hours had been winging his way 
over a trackless ocean, had reached Paris. Not 
since the armistice news reached this country has 
there been such general rejoicing. It is not often 
that the successful achievement of the undertaking 
of an individual has met with such unstinted 
acclaim. Everyone rejoices. I sat in a gathering 
of half a thousand ministers and laymen when 
the news of his having been sighted in Ireland was 
given us by a local press. The response could not 
have been greater or more prolonged had the son 
of every man-jack of us done the same thing. 
Little has thrilled the world as has this boy’s 
challenge of fate and yet it represents in bold out- 
line, that same spirit of advance and progress to 
which we owe the comforts and joys of life, that 
same spirit which grabbed humanity by a tousled 
forelock and dragging it from the cave, stood 
it upright on its own feet in the blessed sunlight of 
today’s civilization. Progress, advance, success- 
ful achievement lie ahead along uncharted routes. 
There was a Luther. There was a Columbus. 
There was a Washington, and a Lincoln. There 
have been and are countless others. The name 
of Capt. Lindbergh is now added to the long honor 
roll. Humanity’s debt to men and women of 
vision and dauntless courage is beyond compre- 
hension. They are all trail blazers. Civilization 
follows in comfort and unconcern where the 
way has been marked. Every minister should 
seek that fearlessness and confidence that he may 
the better blaze the way of the cross for those who 


follow after.—Qyw@d. 


HIS MOTHER 


While the whistles blew and the bells rang and 
the air vibrated with the victory of the boy flier, 
I couldn’t help but rejoice that the bells and 
whistles and sirens of Detroit were going too. 
While we had been anxious for the safety and 
success of the solitary pilot, en route to Paris, our 
concern was for the welfare of a courageous fellow 
who seemed to be taking frightful chances, and 
yet a fellow who because of his confidence in 
himself seemed to create the confidence of others 
in him and in his ability to do that great job he 
had picked out for himself. But up there in a 
Detroit high school laboratory, trying to keep her 
mind on the bubbling test tubes before her, 
labored the woman in the case, the mother of 
the flier, as sturdy and courageous a type as the 
boy .she has given to American history. Many 
mothers and many fathers might learn from her 
words, “I have never interfered with my son’s 
plans. I have tried not to let him know I was 
depressed when danger faced him.’”’ Interference 


would have taken the heart out of the boy, 
destroyed his magnificent confidence, dimmed 
his vision, and bound him down in that oblivion 
from which he so suddenly sprang in two record- 
breaking leaps, transcontinental in length, a few 
days before adding the Atlantic to his record. 
Back of a man, look for a mother! She has made 


history.— Qin) 
AN INSANE FOURTH 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood,” etc. But for the “moss-covered 
buck-et,”’ substitute a ‘yellow giant,” broken 
window, a collection of “‘fizzed’’ roman candles, 
sky-rockets, a partially consumed pin-wheel and 
red-light, numerous “two for a penny’? and an 


assortment of crackers, sans fuse, due to kid- | 


haste in untieing the Chinese “Gordian Knot” 


which so firmly bound the little fellows in a unison © 


of glorious propensities. 


up by what might have been the slight odor of 


scorched palm or finger, combined with an in- | 


disputable sulphur tang in the atmosphere, was 
about as close as we ever got to the “‘old oaken and 
iron bound buck-et.” Patriotism, the commemora- 


tion of the birth of a nation, call it what you i 


may, was alright, but the parents of the chief 
celebrators may not be blamed for seeking what 
has since been called a “‘sane fourth.” 


vanced” to the insane. Taking explosives from 
the hands and hearts of the youngsters was justi- 


Now we _ 
go a further step and from the sane we have “‘ad- 


fiable. Taking national heroes from those same — 


youthful hearts is not justifiable. 
handed into filth and muck of past generations 
for the sole purpose of emphasizing the fact that 


Washington and Lincoln and others had perfectly — 


To go bare- — 


scandalous weaknesses, and were rotten at heart — 


and therefore no fit object of the reverence and 


respect of the youth of today, is utterly shame- | 


less and would indicate a blind avarice and an 


absolute indifference to the unhappy effect in a i 


boy’s life when an idol has been dragged through 


the mire and left besmirched and besmeared — 


This time of year takes _ 
me back to a childhood scene where the inevitable — 
and slow-smoldering black sateen blouse, touched — 


at his feet, by numerous writers of a passing — 


moment. A real, old-fashioned pyrotechnic 
Fourth, by a dehorning process may become a 
real, modern, sane Fourth, but I doubt that those 


who gave us the Fourth and ennobled its signi- — 


ficance may be cast down without the sacrifice of 
that sanity and sacredness which has heretofore 
made the day. Won’t somebody suggest a plan 
whereby those Americans living to the north may 
celebrate a glorious Fourth in Canada and those 
to the South in Mexico, where the nation and 
its founders need not figure in the day? Regard- 
less of the fraility of man, both now and hereto- 
fore, can’t we find something more wholesome 
about which to write than immorality among 
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national idols? Let’s at least evidence a decent 
desire to forego the prostitution of our pen, regard- 
less of the day. There are some results of writing 
above and beyond those purely remunerative, 
still worthy of attention which cannot defile the 
writer’s hand. Leave the Fourth and its fathers 
at least sane, if not sanitary in the minds of a 


few —Qw 


BABSON’S PROPHECY 


Roger Babson doesn’t like the long lists of “be- 
gats” he finds in the Bible. Not being greatly in- 
terested in Bible lineages, save in very occasional 
exceptions, many sympathize with the Statistical 
Wizard from Wellesley. When they turn to their 
Bible many ignore the “begats.” That will not 
suffice for Babson. He claims it does not suffice 
for people as a whole, and in his talk to Cleveland 
ministers and laymen he presented some new ideas 
about which to think. His subject was, “Mer- 
chandising Religion.” For any who might object 
to the connotation of the word he gave a second 
title, “The Religion of Tomorrow.” Briefly, this 
is his story. While business as a whole has pros- 
pered, the larger concerns have prospered out of 
all proportion with what might appear as a fair 
division of profits with smaller businesses. Many 
of the latter will drop out of the race this year. 
Another many will merge with others. Condi- 
tions demand it. Disaster awaits any other 
course. The self-same future lies ahead for the 
church. We used to count on strung beads. 


Now we have elaborate and efficient adding . 


machines. Our method of counting has changed 
yet the multiplication tables remain forever 
fixed, for they are truth. So with the Bible. A 
new Bible must be prepared. One that will be 
read, easily and understandingly. The old 
truths must be preserved, nothing of them sacri- 
ficed or changed. Retain the truths, but clothe 
them in a manner which will attract. Retain 
for the church the truths which cannot change, 
but alter the method and manner of application 
and dissemination. Mr. Babson gave six reasons 
why the business man doesn’t go to church as he 
should. We will talk about him later. Mr. 
Babson stands on firm ground and we can endorse 
his statement to the effect that ‘“America has been 
built on the Church, Sunday observance, and 
family prayer and that our future as a nation 


_ depends on these things,” and when this man, 


outstandingly notable as a statistician urges less 
denominationalism, even going so far as to say, 
“The denominational Divinity school is a 
curse,” certainly there is enough weight to his 
words to merit sober consideration. He pleads 
for federation, general, nation-wide federation, 
with several predictions as to what the next 
twenty-five years will bring the church. Years 
back the evangelist depended upon the sound 
of his voice alone to carry the message. Radio 
and the movies have changed that. Radio and 
the movies are to be employed by the church 
beyond our wildest dreams. «, Outdistancing the 
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most elaborate movie houses and radio broad- 
casting stations of the day, the world is to be 
swept and combed by the “Story” filmed and 
broadcast. Conditions call for it. Federation 
alone can finance it and meet the demand made 
upon the church. Thousands of churches are to 
close. Thousands of mergers are to take place, 
literally. Federation is the answer. Mr Babson 
holds the indiscriminate passing out of the 
Bible and Testaments is ‘downright carelessness’ 
availing little, until it is put in readable, intelligible 
form. Old methods must be discarded. There 
is no spirituality in mere methods. No sacrilege 
in discarding old, ‘worn out methods for new 
effective ones. Federated churches are to control, 
absolutely, the radio and the theater. Religious 
papers, especially the denominational ones, are 
doomed, have been for long. Others will be sup- 
ported adequately, subsidized or endowed, either 
of which calls for more than a denomination alone 
can do. Advertising will cease to advertise the 
man, the sermon, the soloist and the denomina- 
tion and is to advertise the church and religion and 
is to appear regularly in the Saturday Evening 
Post and all other similarly popular mediums. 
Federation alone can doit. Religious laboratories 
will be conducted in the chief cities, operating 
24 hours a day, where study of problems facing 
the church, the various types of appeals and the 
like will be worked out by highly paid and efficient 
specialists. Speaking of the radio he told of his 
experience with his broadcasting station in the east, 
which is the largest in the vicinity. Letters of 
appreciation have always come in after their 
daily programs. For some time an evangelist’s 
party has been broadcasting religious programs 
from midnight on for the comfort of the sick and 
disabled who find the long hours of a wakeful 
night frightful in their discouraging duration. 
Messages of cheer, and comfort for the distressed 
are put on the air for the sets within reach of the 
sick-bed. For every letter of appreciation for 
the regular musical program, Mr. Babson 
says they receive five for the program keyed to 
reach the spiritually and physically sick. A speci- 
fic instance pointing to the need that the Federated 
church alone can meet effectively. While Mr. 
Babson was speaking, Lindbergh was winging 
rapidly eastward. The younger of the two was 
blazing a trail just as was the older. The same 
spirit of progress moved them both forward. The 
one proved the reasonableness of his proposition. 
Will the future deal as generously with the 


other? Qn 


So pungent are some of the Japanese sayings 
that our equivalents seem flat in comparison. For 
example, where we say “Accidents will happen 
in the best of families,” the Japs have it, “Even 
a monkey will sometimes fall from a tree.” “The 
more haste, the less speed,” becomes. “If in a 
hurry, go around.” And where we say, “Oil and 
water will not mix,” they say, “You can’t rivet a 
nail in a_custard.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Preachers and Preaching ag yok Grondytia Mocs: 
A GREAT CHURCH MAKES A GREAT Speasenis 
12. Not a Brawler. 
PREACHER 
18. Not Covetous. 
Every great preacher has had great laymen to 14. Rule His Own House 
hold up his hands, men and women in the church 15. Not a Novice A 
who have made it possible for him to come into 16. Good Reputation 
his own and do his best service. : — he Dr. M. E. Dodd 


Spurgeon said, when he went to the pulpit in 
London at nineteen years of age: ‘“‘Give me twelve 
consecrated, devoted laymen and I will move 
London.” God gave him consecrated people in 
his congregation and Spurgeon came into his own 


-and moved the world. Many a man with splendid 


powers, with great native ability, with zeal and 
religious enthusiasm, has failed to come into his 
own because he did not have consecrated people 
to back him. One man in Spurgeon’s congrega- 
tion undertook the publication of his sermons at 
his own expense. This good layman flooded the 
world with Spurgeon’s sermons and had much to 
do with the world-wide influence of the great 
preacher.—Rev. F. F. Brown, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OUR NEXT PASTOR 

At the prayer meeting last Wednesday night 
the folks proceeded to name certain qualifications 
they would like to have in the next pastor of this 
church. Members of the Pulpit Committee present 
asked to know where the “‘perfect’’ man was to 
be found. Following the naming of the qualifica- 
tions by the members, the pastor read from the 
Bible (I Timothy 3) the Scriptural qualifications 
of a minister. These were placed side by side on 
the blackboard. 

Of course it is the desire of every member of 
this church to call ‘‘the Lord’s man” as pastor. 
No one has any other thought. The qualifications 
were listed merely to compare or contrast man’s 


idea of a preacher with God’s, expressed by Paul. 


Members 
Deeply Spiritual. 
. Soul Winner. 
Fundamentalist. 
Great Preacher. 
Leader of Men. 
Vision. 
. Denominational. 
. Believes in Tithing. 
. Complete Girls’ College. 
. Versed in Scripture. 
. Lover of Children. 
. Not Too Old. 
. Education. 
. Strong Personality. 
. Loves Our State. 
. Young Peoples’ Man. 
Bible 
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. Blameless. 

. Husband of One Wife. 
. Vigilant. 

Sober. 

. Good Behavior. 

. Hospitable. 

7. Apt to Teach. 

8. Not Given to Wine. 
9. No Striker. 


aorrwnrdre 


Bulletin Board Slogans 


Your soul cannot afford to take a vacation. 

The devil never takes a vacation. He works 
hardest when others loaf. 

Spiritual sustenance is needed in hot weather 
as well as in cool. 

Let your auto take you to church first. You 
will then be able to enjoy the rest of the day with 
a good conscience. 

Remember, it is probably cooler in church than 
under a blazing sun on a country road. 

The fumes of gasoline on Sunday are apt to 
stifle your spiritual life. 

The commandment: “Thou shalt sanctify the 
holy day,” does not disappear out of the Bible 
during the summer season. 

You expect God’s grace during the summer. 
Has He not the right to expect your devotion. 

You cannot put your religion in cold storage 
without having it suffer severe damage. 

What if God were to take a vacation in His 
care of you? 

— Redeemer Record, St. Paul. 


Better an empty purse than an empty head. 

Better an hour too soon than a minute too late. 

Better poor with honor than rich with shame. 

Conscience and wealth are not always on good 
terms. 


Some preachers preach, while their wives 
practice. 

Religious legislation is a bad substitute for 
religious education. 

The pulpit is degraded when it is transformed 
into a political forum. 

A few preachers take more pleasure in torturing 
than in teaching the sinner. 

The man who can love his church with all his 
heart, minus his purse, is a perfected hypocrite. 

A religious dogma that cannot without civil 
support in law save itself from perishing, is not 
worth saving. 

There are some people who strain at a drizzle 
at the hour of church services, and swallow a 
shower at theater time. 

The legal religionist thinks that conscience is 
made of putty and can be battered into shape by 
the policeman’s baton. 

The man who wants to get rid of the Sabbath 
because it is ancient, to be consistent ought to 
reject the sunshine. 

A reformer who seeks to make people good by 
law is one who works with great earnestness at 
the right thing in the wrong way. 

—Selected. 
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“COME YE APART AND REST AWHILE” 

The need for change of scene, change of work, of 
food and faces, is ever present with the human 
species. As the heart needs rest between beats, so 
the mind and body needs rest. Rest does not 
mean idleness, change of work may not mean less 
activity, change of food may not mean_ better 
food, change of faces need not mean better friends. 
To thousands of healthy, happy Americans, this 
period of rest which we commonly call “vacation” 
is merely a respite from that to which we have 


' become accustomed. To thousands of ministers, 


this period of so-called rest means facing a new 
group of eager faces from a neighbor pastor’s 
pulpit, reading a number of books on our deferred 
reading list, visiting a point of interest which is 
to provide us with new inspiration for the com- 
ing year, doing many, many things that we have 
much wanted to do. 

Whatever it is we do to employ the hours of our 
“rest time,”’ let us remember that new scenes may 
fill us with awe and wonder, but they help us to 
appreciate our home scenes more keenly. We 
may enjoy preaching in another pulpit, but how 
comforting it is to come home to our own beloved 
friends who know our worth, our habits, and our 
weaknesses. We may exclaim over the camp- 
cooked meals and the tremendous. appetite 
created by open air life, but the greeting of the 
home kitchen and the familiar dining table upon 
our return will awaken tender memories of “my 
favorite dishes.”’ New faces and new friends add 
their quota to the enjoyment of our vacation, but 
how doubly dear are the friends who welcome us 
to our home scenes. 

Do not relinquish your privilege of a vacation, 
fight for it if necessary, deny yourself if necessary, 
but have your vacation, so that you may have the 
joy and inspiration of the new activity or change 
of scene, and the unparalleled joy of getting back 
to old familiar home scenes and work. You will 
attack your work of pastor and preacher with new 
life and new vim, because through change of 
scene and work you have increased your apprecia- 
tion of the privilege which is yours in the great 
work you have chosen. —W. S. R. 


JULY, 1927 
Independence Day. 
Vacation Bible Schools. 
Vacation Reading. 
Pulpit Supply. 
Union Services. 


Celebration of the 151st anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence is the important 
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civic event during the month of July. The practi. 
cal absence of fire crackers and other explosive: 
affords the opportunity for gaining the suppor 
and attention of the old and young alike in plan 
ning a unified program. 

While the commemoration of the historic birth 
of our nation is the basis for the holiday, the 
teaching of the privileges of American Citizenshi 
should not be forgotten in formulating any kinc 
of program for this day. 

One fact stands out above all others in determin. 
ing means of entertainment and program features: 
Anything you can do to interest and teach the youns 
people will interest and teach the older people 
Underscore this, box it in your mind with heavy 
black lines, and don’t forget it at any time. Teact 
the young, and they will lead their parents; interes’ 
the young and the parents will be there. The 
enthusiasm of the children will fire the whole 
community, and half your work is done. 

The pastors of the various churches in youl 
community are well equipped to carry the responsi- 
bility for plans for the 4th of July, in conjunction 
with the principal of the school, the mayor o1 
several professional and business men. It is wel 
to place on your committee the names of loca. 
leaders who have an evident following and voice 
in community affairs. Every community has its 
own natural leaders. They may be retiring anc 
hard to get to work on a program for a public 
demonstration, but once there you have strong 
allies in their mere presence. 

Features in which the children of the com- 
munity can have a part seem most acceptable: 
Children like to “dress up,” carry flags, wreaths: 
banners and balloons. Lessons on citizenship car 
best be taught through pageantry, parades, anc 
community singing. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES 

Many so-called patriotic speéches are made up 
of high-sounding phrases which are not under- 
stood by the adults and not heard by the children 

If you are fortunate enough to have in youn 
community a man who can give an address or 
subjects which are related to the life of the com- 
munity, and use words that are understandable 
to the average 5th grade child, you should by al 
means place that man on the program for a speech 
In country communities, a subject that would be 
helpful, interesting and instructive, would be 
plain address on the Government’s attempt at 
making farm loans. Very recently_ statements 
have appeared in the press of the country regard- 
ing the seeming lack of interest in this privilege 
of borrowing money at low rates of interest fot 
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the purpose of developing agricultural pursuits. 
The amount given as having been loaned to 
farmers, in comparison to the amount which was 
available through government channels, was 
pityfully inadequate. It seemed evident that the 
privilege was not understood by those to whom 
it was available. 

Prosperity in rural communities reflects itself 
in every phase of life in our country, and it is our 
great privilege to help in broadcasting information 
on any subject that will help to increase the 
prosperity, happiness and contentment in small 
communities. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


Organizing plans for a public celebration of any 
kind in a congested area, as is true of any of our 
great cities, present problems vastly different 
from those of smaller communities. 

Our cities are made up of sections of citizens 
whose backgrounds, language, interests, and capac- 
ities for learning vary as greatly as the language 
and interests of the nations of the earth. Present- 
ing American customs and interests to these great 
bodies of peoples in such a way that the meaning 
of American citizenship will be understood, 
assimilated and practiced, is the one worthwhile 
point in planning for public gatherings in such 
communities. It is obvious that the same appeal 
will not attract all of them, so the appeal for 
getting attendance and enthusiasm must be 
based on the peculiar interests of the individual 
groups. It is well to remember that voters in the 
foreign sections of our cities oftentimes have more 
intimate knowledge of the actual workings of the 
American political system than the American- 
born citizen, due to the workings of unscrupulous 
politicians and through the headquarters of their 
local unions. Many of them do not understand 
the American language, many cannot read, and 
all they know of our viewpoint and general 
attitude is what is learned through interpreters 
who can color the meaning of information accord- 
ing to their desires. 

In some instances it is possible to interest 
groups because of their common interest in a 
certain industry, differences of language and 
nationality being forgotten in the greater interest 
of common goals and common problems. In such 
instances, any person known to the group, and 
holding their esteem and admiration, can be relied 
upon in helping to put over a program of benefit 
to the group. The first and most valued asset of 
such a leader should be his genuine sympathy for 
his brother man, rather than any outstanding 
financial success. 

In sections where groups are largely made up of 
one nationality, a leader should be selected who 
understands the language, attitude of mind, and 
common goal of the group. This leader should 
have courage to set forth the duties of American 
citizenship, and its unsurpassed privileges; he 
should understand the basis of our present-day 
industrial system, the workings of the principle 
of “Supply and Demand,” the fact that work is 
the basis of the unprecedented propesrity of 
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present-day America. Presented in the right 
light, these problems will interest every man and 
woman in the community. 


CLOSING VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Reports have come to us of presenting each 
child in the Bible School with objects they have 
made such as raffia articles, paper cut-outs, small 
rugs, etc., after an exhibition of the creations of 
the whole school has been arranged in the social 
rooms of the church. The exhibition should be 
open to all members of the congregations and the 
public on a Saturday afternoon and Sunday, and 
the objects given to their makers when the exhibi- 
tion closes on Sunday. 

Some pastors have reported giving diplomas or 
small certificates to each student who was present 
a given number of hours of the total schedule. 
These must of necessity be inexpensive, but they 
should be artistic and should bear the name of the 
child with the pastor’s signature. Samples of this 
kind of help can be secured from Meigs Publishing 
Company, Woolverton Printing, Wm. H. Dietz 
Company, and Goodenough & Woglom. 

An all-pupil and all-teacher picnic may be 
arranged for Monday after the close of vacation 
school. If there is a lake, water sports may be 
scheduled. Otherwise, the teachers may plan a 
variety of races, games, and picnic lunch. There 
should always be prizes for any competitive 
sports, but they need not be elaborate. Members 
of the parish will be glad to supply these. 


A WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


Rev. J. R. Walter, of Powell, Wyoming, writes 
us of a plan for religious instruction which might 
be worked out in any community. 

Four pastors of Powell had co-operated in 
union services during the summer of 1926, in a 
Daily Vacation Bible School, in pastoral visita- 
tion, and the time seemed at hand for a real 
experiment in community religious education. 
The four ministers divided their number into two 
teams of two ministers each, and set to work to 
visit the home of every protestant person in the 
community. The object of this work was to learn 
the attitude of parents toward religious instruc- 
tion, from a non-denominational point of view, at 
the expense of one hour a week from the regular 
public school. 

The question asked every parent was, “Will you 
request that the public school board dismiss your 
children, during school hours, to the churches 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in the 
Bible and the life of Christ without denomina- 
tional bias or distinction?” Few of the parents 
had ever heard of such a plan, but 95% of them 
signed this petition. Many men who had never 
been seen inside of a church were favorable. 
Many believe in the efficacy of religion, but not 
in denominationalism. The children of Catholic 
faith were assembled in their own church for 
religious instruction. 

The school board readily accepted the plan 
and the children were released on Tuesday after- 
noon for one hour; the churches opened their 
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doors to them. Each child was asked to present 
an individual permit or petition signed by parent 
or guardian. 

There were nine teachers, and 225 pupils from 
2nd, 8rd, 4th and 5th grades, all forgetting for 
the hour that they were Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Mormon, Scientist, 
or even Mexican. Each carried a Bible, Testa- 
ment, or note-book. We used the Week Day 
Church School text published by the Westminster 
Press. The Sunday School had 50% of the chil- 
dren of the community, but the Week Day School 
had 90% of them. 


VISITING THE NEIGHBOR CHURCH 

Rev. A. E. Rapp, Pastor of Logan Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, writes of an enjoyable 
experience for members of his church and those of 
Rev. H. Warder Lewis, of New Britain, Pennsyl- 
vania. 135 members of the Philadelphia church 
“piled into’ 30 automobiles and went to the 
church at New Britain for a visit. The hostess 
church served a chicken dinner, after which the 
two churches went into a very impressive vesper 
service at which the two pastors spoke. The 
choir of the visiting church sang two anthems. 
The report of the meeting is most enthusiastic, 
and would seem to be one for other pastors to 
give a trial. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Madison Heights, 
Virginia, has organized a young people’s club, 
which will have charge of one evening service 
during the month. The club meets every Sunday 
evening just before the evening service, at which 
time they learn one new hymn to be used in the 
Sunday School or Church Service within the week. 
There are to be contests on the matter of attend- 
ance at church service, being on time, leading in 
public prayer, taking part on programs aside from 
singing. 

In this way, we gain training for public leader- 
ship in general gatherings, prayer meetings, and 
the Sunday School. 


VACATION READING 


Pastors are more and more concerned with the 
reading habits of the members of their congrega- 
tions, realizing the great opportunity for con- 
structive education in well-selected reading. 
Reading trash is a waste of time, but reading 
material written from the wrong point of view is 
hurtful and it takes a great deal of time to correct 
any wrong attitude of mind. Attempts to tell 
members what they should not read are never wise. 
The perversity of human nature urges that the 
forbidden is the most desirable. 


The easiest and wisest plan for guiding the 
reading habits of any group is well-written 
reviews of desirable publications published in the 
church bulletin and the local papers. Some 
pastors devote one page of the weekly bulletin to 
book Teviews, others print a special bulletin and 
mail it to each member. This bulletin is headed 
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“suggested reading,” “helpful reading,” “learr 
while reading,” and others of like nature. This 
kind of heading leads the reader to feel care has 
been used in selecting the titles which are reviewed 
and it does not carry with it the idea that any, 
reform is intended. 

The pastor’s personal reading habits may wel. 
receive scrutiny. One reader of The Expositor 
has made a detailed study of his reading and it 
might be enlightening to most of us to follow his 
plan and strengthen the wobbly places in our owr 
selections. Look in the index for the title anc 
page of this article. 


GUEST BOOK 
A guest book in which are recorded the names 
and addresses of visitors at the summer services is 
becoming quite popular in localities where tour- 
ists and vacationists are apt to congregate. The 
list of a given Sunday is published in the Monday’s 
local paper, or the following week’s church bulletin. 


YOUR ABSENTEES 

Members who are away from their homes on 
vacation will be glad to receive the weekly bulle- 
tins and the local papers. Some pastors appoint 
a young person to make a list of all of the members 
who are away and their vacation addresses, and 
copies of printed matter are mailed to the list. 
This tends to bridge the gap, and keeps your 
contact without a special effort. Names of mem- 
bers away from their homes may well be printed 
in the church bulletin with a note about their 
trips or vacationing places. 


NO COLLECTIONS 


Strangers and visitors are cordially welcomed 
to all the services of this church, as guests of our 
Lord and the church, without being asked for any 
financial contribution for the support of this 
church. 

The expenses of this church are paid by mem- 
bers and friends who take out one or more Sus- 
taining Memberships at $25 per year, payable 
annually, semi-annually or quarterly. 

No collections for the payment of current 
expenses are taken up in this church at any of the 
services. No dinners, bazaars, or any sort of 
entertainments are permitted for the purpose of 
securing money for supporting the church, nor do 
any organizations of the church contribute to the 
maintenance of the church. 

Under the new finance plan more money has 
been subscribed for the support of the church 
than ever before in its history, but not sufficient 
Sustaining Memberships have as yet been taken 
to cover the enlarged budget which includes a 
payment of $5000 on the principle of the church 
mortgage, as well as the payment of the interest 
on the mortgage indebtedness. 

We, therefore, cordially invite any persons who 
wish to support this work of the Lord’s, whether 
they be church members or not, to take a share in 
it by subscribing for one or more Sustaining 
Memberships. Applications for such Sustaining 
Memberships will be found in the vestibule of the 
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church.— Bulletin of The Kenmore Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York. 


WESLEY’S SUMMER PROGRAM 


For some years past, Wesley Methodist Episo- 
pal Church, Worcester, has laid much stress on 
its summer preaching program, and with increas- 
ingly successful results. During the season when 
large numbers of churches are sparsely attended 
and many attempt to maintain only one service, 
Wesley Church is drawing large audiences morn- 
ing and evening. The reason for this lies in the 
strong list of preachers secured and the general 
attractiveness of the services, and also in the time 
and thought given by the Pulpit Supply Com- 
mittee of the church, under the leadership of the 
chairman, Mr. Lester V. Bailey, to the many 
important details connected with the arrange- 
ment and carrying out of such a program. 

The speakers who will be heard at Wesley 
during the next two months, with the dates, are 
as follows: July 11, Dr. William S. Mitchell, pastor 
of the church; July 18, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
secretary of the Commission on Evangelism and 
Life Service of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, New York City; July 25, 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell; Aug. 1, Bishop William F. 
Anderson, Boston; Aug. 8, Dr. Joseph M. M. Gray, 
pastor of Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Scranton, Pa.; Aug. 15, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University; Aug. 22, Dr. S. D. 
Chown, Toronto, prominent leader in the United 
Church of Canada; Aug. 29, Dr. S. D. Chown. 

Justin Lawrie, of New York, tenor soloist, will 
sing at all the services. Mr. Lawrie’s previous 
visits to Worcester have put him in high favor 
with the Wesley congregation and many other 
hearers. 

A large number of people from out of town, 
many of them visitors in the city or automobilists 
passing through, have in previous years enjoyed 
the inspiration of Wesley’s summer program, and 
it is expected even more will do so this year. The 
church is usually crowded and on several occasions 
people have been turned away. In order to pro- 
vide for those coming from outside of Worcester 
this summer the committee has arranged to 
reserve seats, for delegations of six or more, which 
will be held until ten-thirty o’clock in the morning, 
or seven-thirty in the evening, if notification is 
sent in advance to Mr. L. V. Bailey, in care 
of the church office.—Zion Herald. 


FLASHLIGHT SERVICE 


Our Junior Choir sat on the platform; each had 
a flashlight. Our first song was “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are.’ When the chorus was 
sung, the church lights were turned out, the 
flashlights were turned on and waved back and 
forth, making a brightened corner indeed. 

The sermon subject for this service was, “Jesus 
the Light of the World.” 

Later the same Junior choir, armed with their 
flashlights, sang “Jesus Keep Me Near the 
Cross,” and as the chorus was sung, the church 
lights were turned out and the flashlights were 
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made to shine on a cross made of wood, covered 
with white crepe paper, with a red bulb at the 
bottom.—Rev. Chas. T. Grant, Piketon, Ohio. 


JOHN SERVICE 


We determined on a John Service and announced 
it several weeks ahead. Every man and boy named 
John received a special invitation to come with 
their families. There are plenty of Johns in every 
community. We sang “Love Lifted Me,” but 
instead of repeating those words in the chorus we 
sang‘‘ John, three-sixteen, John three-sixteen, when 
nothing else could help John three-sixteen.”’ Our 
text was ‘‘There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John.” 

We talked about John Robinson, Milton, 
Bunyan, Wesley, Calvin, Knox, Wycliffe, John 
the Beloved, John the Baptist. 

Last Sunday we had occasion to read Hebrews 
Eleven as our Scripture and our musician played 
very softly, ‘Faith of Our Fathers,” while we 
were reading. This created a decidedly worship- 
ful atmosphere.—Rev. Chas. T. Grant, Piketon, O. 


For Your Church Bulletins 


The summer Sunday habits of some of our 
members indicate that gasoline acts as an anes- 
thetic on the conscience. 

The large number of spicy magazines on the 
newsstands indicates that the American public is 
suffering from mental indigestion. 

The devil’s busiest hour is from 10 to 11 a.m. 
on Sundays. In this hour he does his most 
destructive work. 

A man who tries to cover up his religion in the 
presence of unbelieving friends has a spiritual 
yellow streak. 

The devil is an unseen passenger on many 
Sunday automobile trip. 

If a man really gets a good case of religion he 
will find that it is contagious. 

Many a man is a good Christian until the Lord 
lays his finger on his pocket. 

Many a man says he worships God in nature. 
But he usually tries to do it in Satan’s company. 

Many of us would like to change the third 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer to read: “May my 
will be Thy will.” : 

Many a father gives his boy a licking for things 
he has unconsciously taught him. 

If a girl is a silly, hopeless “flapper” you will 
usually find the explanation in her mother. 

The boy whose father takes him to church 
instead of sending him usually makes a good 
church member. 

Some men have no time to work for the church 
but manage to get in eighteen holes of golf three 
or four times a week.—Rev. Paul Lindemann. 


THE DEAD WEIGHT OF INDIFFERENCE 


“Paul got the defeat of his life, not at Lystra, 
where he was stoned, for he built a church there; 
not at Thessalonica, where he was mobbed, for he 
planted a church there; not at Philippi, where he 
was beaten with rods and put in stocks, for he 
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built a church there; not at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, where he was persecuted, for he built 
churches there; not at Jerusalem, where he was 
torn by the mob, for he built a church there; but 
at Athens, where no violence was shown him, but 
where they were indifferent.””—Selected. 


HEALTH THROUGH HAZARD 


By Rollin H. Walker, D.D., Professor of English 
Bible in Ohio Wesleyan University 

The reason why you are not in better health is 
not because you do not swing enough in a hammock 
—it may be because your life lacks the joy and 
stimulus of adventure. Jesus said, Whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it. Danger, 
says he, is a sanitarium for body and mind. 

Everybody knows how quickly old people break 
down when they surrender a task that kindles 
their imagination and absorbs their souls. It is 
surprising how during the World War society 
women found their health in the drudgery of 
Red Cross service. And it is a frequent thing to 
find that people who lose their money regain their 
health. 

A lady once took a thoroughbred dog to the 
veterinarian to be doctored. He did nothing, 
according to the story, but starve the dog down to 
hard fare and go into the kennel once every day 
and give him an unmerciful whipping. The 


Advertising 


PRETTY GOOD FOR AN 
AMATEUR—280% 

The Washington Boulevard Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Oak Park, IIl., is just a representa- 
tive church in a suburban residential town. It has 
a membership of about 500, including no specially 
wealthy citizens. 

Last year the special Easter offering was about 
$275. This year someone had the idea of making 
a direct mail appeal and it was believed that 
possibly the offering would be increased. 

The 1927 Easter offering made on Palm Sunday, 
April 10, was $762—an increase of 280%. 

A mimeographed letter was used, simply 
headed ‘‘Dear Friends’”’ and signed in facsimile 
by the pastor. 

Whether or not individual letters, filled in, 
would have pulled better The Mailbag does not 
venture to guess. It hardly seems likely that any 
variation in physical form would bring more than 
280% increased response, or that it would have 
brought contributions from more than the 300 
out of 500 addressed, which the mimeographed 
letter did. 

C. W. Post, of Koss, Morgan & Brooks, direct 
mail producers, who gave the facts in this article, 
believes that the reason for the unusual success 
of the Washington Boulevard Church letter lies 
in the three paragraphs which follow: 

“We believe that sacrifice is essential to the 
observance of Passion Week, and that the blessing 
of Easter for each life will be conditioned by the 
measure of our sacrifice. Hence we are sending an 
Easter offering envelope to each one whom we 
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pampered dog was restored to the lady in full 
health, and a handsome fee was collected by the 
veterinarian for the wonderful scientific skill that 
had brought the pet back to life. 

One would hardly recommend starving and 
thrashing as the sure means of health, but certain 
it is that a stern task and hard fare call the mind 
and body and soul into vigorous action, and cause 
us to tap springs of joy and strength unknown tc 
ease and idleness.—Hxchange. 


BEST THINGS 


The Best Law—The Golden Rule. 

The Best Education—Self-Knowledge. 

The Best Philosophy—A contented mind. 

The Best War—To war against one’s weakness. 

The Best Theology—A pure and beneficent life. 

The Best Medicine—Cheerfulness and temper- 
ance. 

The Best Music—the laughter of an innocent 
child. 

The Best Science—Extracting sunshine from a 
cloudy day. 

The Best Art—Painting a smile upon the brow 
of childhood. 

The Best Journalism—Printing the true and 
beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The Best Telegraphing—Flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart.—Church Life, Tulsa 


The Church 


believe to be interested in the success of our 
church. Hach individual should have the joy of 
presenting an offering to the Lord, as a sacrifice 
which is well-pleasing unto Him. 

“We venture to suggest that you follow the 
suggestion in the March Messenger, and make 
this Easter offering a tithe (one-tenth) of your 
income for Passion Week. But while the church 
needs such a generous Easter offering for its loca! 
and missionary work, we do not wish anyone tc 
give any more than can be given gladly, remem- 
bering that “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
We do hope to record a larger number of Fasten 
offering envelopes received, and a larger total of- 
fering than ever before in the history of our church 

“Trusting that you can attend all of the services 
listed above, and that you will have great joy ir 
your special Easter offering, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Bertram G. Swaney, 
Pastor.” 

These paragraphs, written by a minister, follow 
the rules of good selling copy. The appeal is wel. 
chosen and direct, the specific response desired is 
clearly stated (one-tenth of a week’s income) anc 
the letter closes with the offering as the last 
thought. 

; This story was printed in The Mailbag, a maga- 
zine of ideas for “Direct by Mail” advertising 
The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 


THE VALUE OF A HOLIDAY! 
One of those humorous stories which often fine 
a place in the odd corners of a magazine tells of « 
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man who accepted an invitation from a friend to 
ride in the latter’s car. As they dashed along the 
_ highway and the host was steadily stepping on 
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ON SUNDAY FATHERS SHOULD SAY 
“COME” INSTEAD OF SAYING ‘‘GO” 
Boys’ Day will be observed in many Reading 


_ the gas his guest cried out: 


“TI see you have adopted the system of white 
lines down your roads in these parts.” 


To which the friend replied: “Those are not 
white lines; they are milestones.” 


The story is a good illustration of the extrava- 
gance of language which gives point to many a 
joke, but it has sufficient truth in it to illustrate a 
Serious tendency of the modern world. 


Today a considerable portion of society is 
moving at such speed that they are apt to see very 
little else than a blur of the landmarks. Occa- 
sionally certain events happen which for the time 
being incline them to slacken their pace a little. 
The World War was one of those events. During 
those terrible days, when patriotic fervor was at 
its height, and when people were being exhorted 
and led to the exalted heights of sacrifice, many 
were able to see that life offers something better 
and nobler and finer than the pursuit of wealth or 
pleasure to which the modern world tempts them. 
In those days they were able to visualize the 
manifest impotence of a civilization built on the 
principle of international good-will without the 
dynamic of religion, and the weaknesses of a 
competitive system unsanctified by a love for 
God and man. For a brief time idealism came to 
its own. But that moment of vision passed and 
its enthusiasm has faded from the experience of 
many. They trod the heights of sacrifice and 
dreamed their dreams of a better world.—The 
Boston Transcript. 


churches on Sunday, It will give father an oppor- 
tunity to set an example. 

They have often told their sons to “Go” to 
church. Tomorrow real fathers will say ‘“Come,” 
and take them there. 

It will be a short walk, but may prove the 
eee of a journey that youth will follow for 
ife, 

Let tomorrow’s “outing” be an “inning.” 

It will take but an hour or so of father’s time. 
That is not much to devote to the boy bearing 
your name, whose future will mean so much to 
his parents, to the community and to himself. 

In making a start in life it is important to go 
in the right direction. The future depends on it. 
Fathers are responsible for their sons. 

It usually depends on the parent if the boy is a 
credit to the family. If he is, the city is benefited, 
the family is happy and the child is respected. 

All of this may depend on what father says on 
Sunday morning. Say the right thing, at the 
right time, in the right way. Do not give a com- 
mand. A suggestion, in the form of an invitation, 
is much better. 

Sons want to respect their fathers. It is the 
highest tribute they can pay. Earn what you 
would like to have. 

A glance over the church audiences on Sunday 
will show how many fathers have said “‘Come” 
instead of saying ‘‘Go,’’ and then went elsewhere. 

If you take your son to church tomorrow, it 
may not be necessary, in after years, to wonder 
“where is my boy tonight?” 

Thank you.—The Reading Eagle. 


Evening Services 


A PATRIOTIC PROGRAM 


For more than twenty years the writer has used 
a special patriotic program for the Sunday evening 
nearest July 4th. It is a good beginning of the 
celebration of the country’s natal day. The pro- 
gram has been varied in its make-up from year to 
year, and always presented by young people and 


children, assisted by the choir. One program was . 


called, ‘Building the Flag;’’ another, ‘Building 
the Nation;” another, ““The Boy Congress,” and 
so on. 

The first named has proven as popular as any 
and, since it is one in which sixty or more persons 
can have parts or a less number if desired, it is 
selected for description here. 

Program 

. Processional. 
. Flag salute. 
Solo, ‘“The Flag.” 
Responsive reading and prayer. 
Hymn, “A Patriot’s Prayer’ (‘‘Lord, while 

for all mankind we pray,”’ etc.) 
. Notices and offering. 
. “Patriotic Color Verses.” 
Hymn, “America the Beautiful.” 
. “Building the Flag,” 


(a) The Stripes 
(b) “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
(ec) The stars 


10. First stanza of “The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
11. “Flag of the Rainbow.” 

12. Hymn, “America.” 

18. Benediction. 

14. Postlude. 


The processional includes all the girls and boys 
that care to join, carrying about an equal number 
of Christian Conquest and U. S. flags, marching 
through the aisles of the church to the music of 
“Onward Christian Soldiers’ (words, too, if 
desired). The leaders of the two marching lines 
should be carefully selected, carry larger flags and 
keep step with the music. The marching can be 
made beautiful and impressive according to the 
number of children, the skill of the director and 
preparatory rehearsing. 


The close of the march should bring the children 
into an orderly group, and the flags should be 
quietly and quickly collected, and at a signal the 
whole group should give the flag salute (such as 
used in the public schools) to a large flag in front. 

“The Flag” (‘Fling out the flag, O children,” 
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ete., published by Silver, Burdett & Co.) should 
be sung by a good soloist. 

“The responsive reading should be carefully 
selected from suitable scripture passages, such as 
Deut. 8:7-10, typewritten and read by two bright 
boys or girls, or other good readers, one standing 
some distance from the other, perhaps in front and 
rear of audience room. Prayer by the pastor. 

“Patriotic Color Verses’ should be recited by a 
bright, small girl. 

“America the Beautiful” sung by all standing. 

For building the flag a light frame, 28 inches by 
a little more than three feet, should be made of 
laths and placed in full view of the audience. 
The 18 red and white stripes should be cut from 
thin cardboard, placed one by one on the frame 
by means of headless tacks while young people 
are reciting the history of the flag, prepared in 
brief paragraphs of six to ten lines each, and 
thirteen in number. A young lady should place 
one stripe at the close of each recitation (or during 
it). Just preceding the placing of the blue field 
with its thirteen stars attached, have some one 
(a boy preferred) recite with dignity the closing 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
When this is placed, add the first five lines and 
the last five of the final paragraph of Long- 
fellow’s, “The Building of the Ship.” Then all 
standing, sing, “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

Each star represents a state. Make them of 
stiff white paper with a pin through the middle 
to push into the blue field. Have a child recite: 

“In seventeen hundred ninety-one 
Vermont, as state, was well begun,” and 
hand her star to be placed on the blue field. Some 
other rhyme of words expressing a historical fact 
may be used if desired, only follow the order of 
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the admission of states. A few jingles taken at 
random are here submitted as samples: 
“And then in eighteen hundred three 
Ohio’s star we also see.” 
“In eighteen sixteen Indiana 
Came in sister to Louisiana.” 
“Bighteen twenty opes the gate; 
Through it sweeps the Pine Tree State.” 
‘Nevada came in sixty-four 
Because it gave two Senators more.” 
“New Mexico and Arizona came quite nearly 
being one; 
But in they came as separate states, in 
nineteen twelve ’tis done.” 

At the close of placing the stars some child may 
recite: 

“The story of states as here we’ve repeated 
Is that of a Union scarce yet completed. 
God bless us each, God bless our land, 
And lead us on with thine own right hand.” 

Following this let the children (or all) sing the 
first stanza of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Then if a young lady or some good reader will 
recite ‘Flag of the Rainbow,” or other good short 
poem, descriptive of the flag as a whole, it will 
prepare the way for singing “America” with fine 
enthusiasm. 

This program occupied just one hour, and it is 
well not to have it more extended in the warm 
season. The children greatly enjoyed it, and so 
of course the grown-ups. 

Other poems or hymns or verses may be pre-: 
ferred. But all parts should be in simple, clear 
and easy-to-understand language. There should 
be logical order and continuity of thought. 

In the course of over twenty years the writer 
has not known such a program fail to make a. 
thoroughly good impression.—Rev. A. T. Ringold. 


The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground 
A PANTOMIME BY DR. ROY L. SMITH 


Characters—A Voice; someone chosen for the 
ability to read dramatically and distinctly, man 
preferred. It is not necessary to memorize the 
lines for the speaker may read them from a con- 
cealed position if desired. In such a case great 
care should be exercises to guarantee that no light 
from the reader’s lamp shall be visible to the 
audience. 

Flag Figure; a tall and stately woman with 
white or blonde hair preferred, dressed to repre- 
sent the Goddess of Liberty. 

Twelve Flag Bearers (or more if desired) robed 
in the white flowing Grecian robes. 

Organist, or pianist, who should have her music 
well planned and carefully ‘‘cued in” beforehand. 

Quartet; a male quartet in military uniform is 
preferred, but a mixed quartet will serve the 
purpose. 

Stage—The stage should be so arranged that 
the Flag Figure stands at the center of the rear, 
elevated considerably above the platform level. 
The flag bearers should be arranged in a semi- 
circle effect in front of the flag figure and elevated 
to form a pyramid when all are in position. 


Procedure—Where the platform arrangements: 
will permit the figures should come in pairs, one: 
from each side, thus building up the picture: 
symmetrically. The purpose of the pantomime: 
should be appropriately introduced and explained. 
as the house is darkening. 

Lighting—All house lights should be out. The 
stage may be lighted with footlights or a spotlight. 
If the latter is available (stereopticon will serve 
the purpose well), footlights in colors will add 
much to the general effect. 

The Pantomime 

One hundred and fifty years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
dedicated to the holy cause of human freedom. 

Out of the blood of heroes shed copiously at 
Bunker Hill, Lexington, Concord, Yorktown, 
Ticonderoga, Valley Forge, Long Island and 
(The Flag Figure here appears and takes her place 
with her flag draped over her shoulder fully in the 
view of the audience) Cowpens, a crimson tide 
was drawn which dyed the stripes of our beloved 
emblem their glorious crimson. 

The purest motives, the cleanest consciences, 
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the holiest ambitions and the deepest reverence 
of human souls was distilled into the unspotted 
and unstained bars of white. 

Out of the night of tyranny and oppression the 
promises of God were seized to be planted as stars 
in the field of blue. 

The loftiest hopes of humankind and the dearest 
dreams of Heaven combined with the azure of 
God’s deep to make that field of blue and with the 
benediction of freemen’s prayers Old Glory was 
unfurled to kiss the breezes and declare to the 
world that there was one land upon the earth 
where freedom reigned and liberty was enthroned. 

(At this point the organist begins playing, very 
softly, a medley of patriotic airs of her own 
selection. The music is only to provide a senti- 
mental and emotional background and should 
never be loud enough to obscure the Voice.) 

But, just as evil has always sought the life of 
the young child, and just as Herods have always 
lain in wait for innocence and purity, so the 
enemies of human freedom sought to tear that 
emblem of hope out of the skies and staunch the 
tide of democracy throughout the world. 

(Here enters a bearer with an English flag from 
one side and another bearer with a French flag 
from the other side.) 

Tyranny relinquishes its prey reluctantly. The 
forces of autocracy never give up the fight until 
they give up their lives. 

Thus it was that in 1776 and again in 1812 our 
fathers were compelled to go to bloody shambles 
to defend their hard-won liberties. 

Europe, with her feuds and frenzies, sought to 
embroil us in her quarrels. It became necessary, 
therefore, even to stand against France, our friend, 
and refuse to take up her quarrel with an ancestral 
foe, lest the infant republic should make new and 
implacable enemies. 


From the south there came an enemy, and we 
found ourselves at (Here enter from one side a 
bearer carrying a Mexican flag and from the other 
side a bearer with a Confederate flag) war with a 
neighbor. Again our young men lay in anguish 
because of wounds and death, but the republic 
was safe. 

Then the standard of revolt was raised within 
our own midst and a death struggle began to 
determine whether or not this government of 
freemen should perish from off the earth. But 
brethren fighting againt brethren were not suffi- 
cient to vanquish liberty and when Robert E. Lee 
surrendered at Richmond, the fair hope of freedom 
rose higher upon the vision of men for now even 
the black man was free. 

From across the trackless sea came another 
tyrant to oppress a (Here enters from one side a 
bearer with a Spanish flag and from the other side 
one bearing a Filipino flag) weak and helpless 
people at our very doorstep. The soul of America, 
loving liberty more than peace, revolted at the 
hideous stories of injustice and a peaceful people 
again found themselves at war. 

And, drunk with power arfd a false sense of 
freedom, the liberated turned upon the liberator 
and, led by fanatical self-seekers, made war upon 
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their friends. Again Old Glory waved above a 
battlefield. 

Then autocracy made its last’ stand and the 
American flag floated, for the first time, over 
troops swept into the halocaust of war on a foreign 
soil. (Here three bearers appear on each side 
carrying flags of the German allies—Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Hungary.) 

Full seventy-five thousand young men laid 
down their lives upon the soil of France that this 
nation “‘of the people, by the people, and for the 
people might not perish from the earth.” 

And Old Glory Still Waves! 

(At this point the Flag Figure raises her flag as 
high as possible and continues holding it at this 
position during the balance of the pantomime.) 

Beloved, revered and adored by patriots at 
home, our emblem is honored, respected and 
admired by friend and foe abroad. 

The dying mother points her little ones to this 
beauteous flag and plants within their breasts the 
love of freedom. The old man’s face lights up 
with a holy joy as his failing sight is gladdened by 
a last fond look upon the red, the white and the 
blue. 

But now, from out the depths of vice and greed, 
there comes a new enemy. 

A foul fiend, intent upon destroying our hard- 
won liberties and defiling our masterful manhood, 
seeks to undermine our hopes and defeat our 
prayers. 

(At this point a solitary bearer comes to the 
center of the stage, carrying a black flag upon 
which is inscribed the word “Alcohol” in white 
letters, dressed or robed in black.) 


Before the flags of savage and cruel enemies 
Old Glory has never wavered or been lowered one 
inch. Shall we surrender now to King Alcohol? 
Shall Old Glory retreat now before an army of foes 
armed only with flasks and casks of the foul stuff 
that steals away men’s souls? 

(At this point the flag bearers begin to retire, 
quietly and orderly, leaving the “Alcohol” flag 
alone before the Flag.) 

Autocracy has made its last stand. Tyranny 
shall never more rule over us. Liberty is enthroned. 
God is in His heavens, The ways of God are 
written in the destinies of men. The old flag has 
never touched the ground. 

(At this point the quartet, in a convenient and 
conspicuous position, begins sing “The Old Flag 
Never Touched the Ground,” or “The Flag 
Without a Stain.” As the singing proceeds the 
“ Alcohol’ flag is gradually lowered until it trails 
upon the ground.) 

Before the assembled hosts of Hell, the fiends 
of liquid fire and the entrenched and financed 
minions of strong drink, our faith shall not fail. 

Our flag shall never come down. 

(At this point the “Alcohol” flag begins to 
retire, dragging on the floor.) The organist begins 
playing America. 

It must float for all time over the homes of 
those who are free from this blight of the demon 


rum. 
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It must kiss the breezes of God unsullied by the 
stench of alcohol. : 

(The organist increases the volume of America 
until at the close it is full organ.) 

Freemen! To Arms!! 

Your Homes and little ones are imperiled! 

Christians! To your knees! Your God calls. 
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Your Flag, Your Country, Your Christ Calls. 

Who Follows in His Train 

That Flag Shall Not Surrender! 

(The organ concludes with a grand burst of ton: 
and the audience rises and sings “America. 
During the singing the Flag Figure retires, holdin. 
the flag aloft.) 


The Lighted Cross 


A Stereopticon Service of Scripture, Song and Prayer 
REV. HERBERT J. SMITH 


(Given with the aid of an electric cross sus- 
pended from the front wall at left of pulpit, 
controlled by a dimming switch which regulated 
the brilliancy of the light at times during program. 
The motion picture projector was used for spot- 
light effects and the stereopticon for projecting 
the slides upon screen. The organ played softly 
throughout the service with frequent changes of 
stops to secure desired registrations in harmony 
with the thought.) 

Prelude—“The Rosary.” 

Processional hymn—‘“‘Day is dying in the West.” 

Invocation chant—‘“‘The Lord is in his holy 

temple, Let all the earth keep silence,’’ etc. 

(After singing lights in the auditorium _were 
extinguished.) 

Scripture slide— 

“The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.—And it came to pass, when the days 
were well-nigh come that he should be received 
up he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” 

(Music from the hymn: “In the hour of trial, 
Jesus plead for me,’’) 

Hymn—‘“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Tune “Rathbun.” 

(The five verses were thrown on the screen and 
sung by the congregation. The cross was now 
lighted for the first time very dimly as the hymn 
was being played softly by the organ. As the 
congregation sang, the brilliancy of the lights in 
the cross were increased until with the last verse 
the full power was turned on.) 

Prayer slides— 

(1) O Lord, our God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who didst suffer death upon the cross that 
we might live; hear our evening prayer for the 
quiet peace and comfort of thy grace as we wor- 
ship in thy holy temple. In our silent meditation 
may the price of our slavation be more keenly 
felt and known. 

(2) Send, we pray, the Spirit of our Lord, who 
was wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities, upon us, that we may be per- 
fectly consecrated in this life to all obligations of 
our discipleship. Touch our blinded eyes and 
make us to see that we have no other Saviour than 
Christ and him crucified.” 

(3) Grant us knowledge that the servant is not 
greater than his Master, or the disciple than his 
Lord, so that we may be willing to bear in our 
discipleship the marks of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Give us thy peace when troubled, thy strength 


when tempted, thy patience for our trials, and th: 
joy in our sorrows. 

(4) Inspire us to holy living, that we may na 
grieve thee by our sins. Fill thou our hearts tha 
our affections may be all thine and not dividec 
Illumine our minds that thy will may be perfect: 
understood. Bring us at last to the eternal king 
dom of thy glory. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


(Music for these prayer slides—“Invocation, 
by Kullak. Played very softly. The first praye 
slide was left on the screen about thirty second 
for reading and mediation, and then read & 
unison by the congregation. The others presente: 
in same way.) 


Scripture slide— 


“And when they had sung an hymn, they wen 
out into the Mount of Olives. . . And he wen 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, an 
prayed that, if it were possible, the hour migh 
pass away from him. And he said, Abba, Fathe: 
all things are possible unto thee; remove this cu 
from me; howbeit not what I will, but what tho 
wilt.” 

(Music from the hymn, ‘’Tis Midnight, an: 
on Olive’s Brow.” 


Poem—“The Ballad of the Trees and th 
Master,” by Sidney Lanier: “Into the woods m: 
Master went,” etc. 

(Music, ‘’Tis Midnight, and on Olive’s Brow.” 

(In making up slides of poetry it is desirable t 
make a title slide, which gives the poem a bette 
introduction than to crowd title on with firs 
verse.) 

Scripture slide— 

“They took Jesus therefore: and he went out 
bearing the cross for himself, unto the plac 
called. . . The place of a skull, which is called i 
Hebrew, Golgotha; ... And they offered him win 
mingled with myrrh, but he received it not. An 
they crucify him and part his garments amon 
ieee casting lots upon them, what each shoul 
take.”’ 

(Music as above: ‘’Tis Midnight, and on Olive 
Brow.”’) 

Solo—‘‘Alone.” 

“It was alone the Saviour prayed 
In dark Gethsemane,” etc. 

Hymn—“My Lord, my Lord, is crucified. 

Tune—‘‘Selena.”’ 

“O Love divine, gvhat hast thou done! 

The incarnate God hath died for me!’ et 

(This hymn was not sung, but read and med 
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tated upon by the congregation as the verses 
came upon the screen.) 

Story with slides— 

(At this point we related the story captioned: 
“The light on the Cross,” from The Expositor for 
June, 1925, p. 1262. When we came to the two 
verses they were thrown upon the screen while 
the organ played, ‘In the cross, in the cross, be 
my glory ever.’’) 

The Old Rugged Cross— 

(This selection was sung by our Young People’s 
vested choir while a deep red spotlight was 
thrown upon them from the motion picture pro- 
jector. The stereopticon machine was reversed 
to throw the words of the song upon the rear wall 
of the church above the gallery. The appeal of 
the song, the cross in full brilliancy at the front, 
the lighting effects, and the slightly upturned 
faces of the choir as they followed the words of 
the song, made a powerful impression.) 

Scripture slide— 

“Ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things, 
with silver or gold, but with precious blood, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot, even 
the blood of Christ.” ‘But God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” 

(Music from “The Old Rugged Cross.” gradu- 
ally softening and dying away.) 

Hymn—‘‘When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 

(This hymn was not sung, but held on the screen 
for reading and meditation. The music is the 
familiar tune of the hymn, which became softer 
after the first verse. The brilliancy of the cross 
is slowly reduced as the verses succeed each other 
until the end of the hymn. When the music dies 
away, the cross is seen but faintly, then goes out 
and the lights in the auditorium are switched on.) 

Recessional hymn—‘‘Never Further Than Thy 
Cross.” 

Benediction. 

Doxology. 

Postlude—“La Fontaine;” arr, From Lysberg. 


Forum 
The Expositor: 

I have been getting the Expositor for 13 years 
and I would not be without it. It is a great help 
in the prayer meetings, my planning for the year’s 
social and religious work. 

Then the illustrations are worth while, and 
above all, the most important to me is the Gold 
Mining in the Texts. They are fine; could not be 
better. 

Then I read the ads, and have gotten many 
helps from them. Yes I want the Expositor for 
the year 1927 and I am enclosing Postal Order for 
my Expositor renewal. 

I know the Expositor will be fine, even better 
than last year, for every year you have improved 
this work. 

Thank you for helping the preacher in his many, 
many problems. 

An old customer. 

Much success to you and your work. 

—Rev. Wm. M. Wieand, Berrysburg, eae 
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Printed Church Supplies 


Printed Stationery as low as 200 6x7 sheets 
and 100 envelopes for $1.00. 

Collection Envelopes, both the single and 
duplex system, and the best financial 
record keeping system on the market. 

Printing to Order. Our comprehensive price 
list gives prices on all manner of 
printing from a concert ticket to a 
booklet of poems. 


If you have not received your copy of our catalog and 
price list, drop us a card. 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


24-Hour Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly parish papers within 24 
hours after receiving copy. 4 and 8-page monthly 
papers are usually shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hints 
SILVER BAY VACATION CONFERENCE 
Preachers, teachers, business men, leaders in 
industry and others will be welcomed to the Silver 
Bay Vacation Conference on Lake George, August 


19 to 31 of this year. If you are interested in 
visiting the Conference, address your request for 
information to Charles R. Towson, Silver Bay, 
New York. —_____—_ 
GREAT MOMENTS FROM HISTORY 

Every Tuesday evening, the Radio Corporation 
of America broadcasts through WEAF an unusual 
bit of entertainment, called “Great Moments 
from History.” The story is relayed through all 
of the stations in important points on the WEAF 
circuit, and is of inestimable value to the student 
and lover of our country’s history. The hour for 
broadcasting the story is early in the evening. 
Do not fail to tune in on this program, if you have 
school-age children. School work in history can- 
not compare with the vivid impression made by 
these glimpses into the early life of our country. 


WORSHIP TRAINING FOR JUNIORS 

Josephine L. Baldwin is the author of this new 
volume in the regular Standard Course in Teacher 
Training. The cost is $1.00. The volume is 
comprised of 219 pages, and deals with all phases 
of child activity as it is related to Bible study 
and worship. 

FOR VACATION SCHOOLS 

Maud Junkin Baldwin, editor and director of 
Children’s Work of the United Lutheran Church 
of America, is the author of a Religious Education 
Text Book for vacation schools. The cost of the 
book is $1.00, cloth bound, and is accompanied 
by a paper-bound booklet, Memory Work, for 
10 cents extra. Bible stories are told in Biblical 
language, and followed by an interpretation in 
every-day American. The book is brim full of 
suggestions for leaders of vacation schools. 
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The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


IN ALL POINTS TEMPTED: UNTOUCHED 
BY SIN! 


“My Father’s House, my Father’s Work, my 
Father’s Kingdom:’’ thus the preludings and 
opening chords of the divine oratorio are sounded. 
Then the great spiritual theme begins to vibrate 
in every tone that is struck, filling all with gran- 
deur. That symphonic theme, controlling the 
entire oratorio of Christ’s life, words and works, 
is this: Utter Self Surrender to the Father’s Will! 
And the music opens with the strains of a solemn 
and dramatic overture, swelling up from the dark 
and uninhabited desert where the Son of man 
meets Satan in mortal combat. 

With three far-reaching temptations Satan 
comes to the assault: these three are, the tempta- 
tion to distrust God, the temptation to tempt God, 
and the temptation to deny God. And the tempter 
comes upon Jesus with cunning that is amazing, 
with craft that is astounding. . 

1. The Temptation to Distrust God. Matt. 4:3-4. 

Forty days of fasting, and the Son of man is 
famished. ‘Son of God thou art? Then all power 
is thine. Use it! Why wait for some uncertain 
supply of food, which perchance He will not send? 
Here at hand are stones which look like loaves of 
delicious bread: speak but one little word of power, 
and such they shall indeed become for thee. 
Ei huios ei tou Theou, eipon hina hoi lithot artoi 
genohntai, If the son of God thou art, speak that 
these stones shall loaves become.”’ 

Ho de apokritheis eipe, Gegraptat, Ouk ep’ 
artoh monoh zehsetai anthropos, But he answering 
said, It is written, Not by bread alone shall man 
live, all’ epi panti rehmati ekporeuomenoh dia 
stomatos Theou, but by every word proceeding 
out of the mouth of God.” 

A text miraculously crowded with meaning! 

Years ago an eminent Philadelphia minister 
said to me, “The thing which seems nearest to 
miraculous in my life experience is, that I have 
delivered public discourses three times a week, to 
one people, for full haif a century, every discourse 
drawn from the same Book; and yet that Book 
has remained fresh and new and vital to preacher 
and people alike through all those years. The 
greatest lecturer in the world could not have done 
that, with Shakespeare, the next greatest book in 
the world,” Such text as this of ours helps to 
explain that near-miracle, for it is pregnant with 
many sermons. 

(1) A Sermon from the Temptation Itself. 

' Careful study of this first recorded temptation 
in the life of Jesus reveals a remarkable sermon 
topic. It was a temptation to distrust God’s care, 
power, or willingness to supply his Son’s pressing 


physical needs; to make those needs upperma 
in Christ’s desire and effort. 

A typical temptation, universal, assaulti: 
every Christian, and ever lying in wait. But ti 
Master’s victory may be ours, for he won |} 
absolute surrender to God’s will. 

Christ’s answer to Satan: “My Father hi 
spiritual purposes for me here, and until they . 
fulfilled the body must wait. You tempt m 
because of my dreadful need, to put the physica 
and material first. That will I not do! Mé 
shall not live his true life by bread of the eart: 
but by bread from heaven. I yield not one insta: 
to your tempting. Not body but soul, not mi 
terial, but spiritual, be my whole life objective: 
And thus shall the Christian shake himself fre 
from all service of mammon. 

(2) A Sermon on the Ultimate Authority 
Scripture. 

Jesus said, “Gegraptai, It is written!’’ Absolu 
authority, formally affirmed by the Son of Go: 
tacitly admitted by the arch-fiend. That or 
Greek word furnishes firm foundation for 
mighty sermon on the Bible, the Court of La: 
Resort in Religion. 

(3) A Sermon on Not by Bread Alone. 

That bread is needful none denies; the bod 
with its necessities is a fixed fact. But so is tl 
soul a fixed fact; an eternal fact. The world 
error is one of emphasis. The body needs brea 
but the spirit of man needs spiritual things y 
more. Truth; ideals, aspirations; art; beaut; 
poetry; adoration; eternal life. These are son 
of the divine words spoken of God; these outlir 
the sermon’s form and message. 

(4) A Sermon on Soul Life in God’s Every Wor 

What originated matter? The creative word | 
God. ‘He spake and it was done.’’ What orig 
nated life? The living word of God. Abiogenes 
is unthinkable. What originated spiritual lif 
The word proceeding out of the mouth of Go 
“He breathed into man the breath of life.’ 
other origin is rationally conceivable, spiritual 
possible. What sustains, nourishes, continu 
man’s spiritual life? “By every word of God do 
man life.” No other answer can be given. 

This suggests the line of thought of a sermon 
remarkable power. And thus from one little ver 
we have four great themes, at least. 

2. The Temptation to Tempt God. Matt. 4:5- 

Tote paralambanei auton ho diabolos eis tel 
hagian polin, Then the devil taketh him unto t 
holy city, kai histehsin auton epi to pterugion ti 
hierou, and placed him upon the wing of t 
temple, kai legei autoh, and said to him, Ei hui 
ei tow Theou, bale seauton katoh, If the son of Gt 
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hou art, hurl thyself downward: gegraptai gar, 
or it stands written, Hoti tois anggelois autou 
nieleitai peri sou, That to his angels he will give 
harge concerning thee, kai epi chetrohn arousi se, 
md upon (their) hands shall they bear thee up, 
nehpo'e proskopsehs pros lithon ton poda sou, lest 
gainst a stone thou strike thy foot. 

The tempter speaks with dulcet voice and 
lausible reasoning. “Thy trust in God is clearly 
yerfect. Most praiseworthy! Now exhibit and 
vidence that trust, beyond all gainsaying. Leap 
lown from this pinnacle of thy Father’s house, 
md see the rushing pinions of multitudinous 
trong angels sweep underneath, to bear thee up 
rom harm?” 

What a specious, subtle, seductive temptation! 
3ut Jesus looks the crafty tempter calmly in the 
ye, saying: “Not trust, but presumption. Did 
ny Father bid, I would leap from loftiest star to 
yottomless abyss, knowing that underneath would 
ye his everlasting arms. But when satan bids me 
eap, my Father not willing it, I fling challenge 
ind temptation back. I will not leap. In the 
livine book it stands written, Thou shalt not 
empt the Lord thy God.” 

Studying this passage I am reminded of a 
nature and impressive sermon by Dr. William M. 
Taylor, of New York, before our Princeton 
Seminary students many years ago, his text being 
regraptai .. . Palin gegraptai—“‘It is written ... 
it is written again.” 

The preacher announced his. theme: The In- 
luctive Study of Scripture. His discussion was, 
hat Scripture must be interpreted by other 
Scripture; that the whole Bible must be studied 
nductively, to arrive at its real meaning, its 
ymmetrical teaching, upon any doctrine or duty. 
Satan had appealed to Scripture, “It is written.” 
lesus did not question the quotation, but re- 
ponded, “It is written again“”’ What is the total 
eaching of the Bible? The analogy of Scripture 
s even more significant than some single verse, 
1owever striking. And thus the great Broadway 
Tabernacle preacher urged the young ministers 
o learn to utilize all inspired truth; not just those 
yortions which bore out their own specialties of 
hinking. 

There are few ministers today who would not 
visely both preach and practice a sermon on that 
ext. There might then be fewer partisan divi- 
ions; there probably would come an increase of 
nutua lunderstanding amongst Christian preachers 
nd denominations; there certainly would be 
rowth towards a symmetrical and full-orbed 
\pprehension of the many-sided Word of God. 

From this second temptation of Jesus these two 
reat sermon themes may be drawn. Satan’s 
hird and severest temptation, and the victory of 
fesus over it, will furnish full and rich material 
or next month’s Gold-Mining. 

(Greek Notations: Artoz, v. 3, 4, literally loaves, 
jut in the plural it ordinarily signifies bread in 
eneral. Gegraptai, v. 4, 6, 7, from graphein, to 
rave or scratch, draw a picture; then later, to 
vrite.  Transliterated often into English: e.g. 
Taphically, that is, pictorially; graphics, chiro- 
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graphy, from cheir, hand, and graphein, i.e., 
handwriting. Gegraptai is reduplicate perfect, 
with a certain formality of significance: It stands: 
written; it is of formal record.) 


First Holy Land Tour 


(Continued from page 1175) 

Two things greatly surprised and impressed me. 
I thought I was well versed on the topography of 
the Holy Land, but it was just about five times a 
mountainous and ten times as rocky and stony 
and barren as I had thought. One has to see it to 
understand. Hundreds of single counties in the 
United States will produce more food than all of 
Palestine. I see no chance for financial success 
for the Zionist movement, unless the Jordan river 
can be harnessed to furnish electrical power to 
develop raw product and factories. ; 

The natives have all the biblical places located 
with churches built over all the important ones. 
Jacob’s Well, Rachel’s Tomb, and a few others 
are the only ones about which there is no doubt. 
Other disputed places can be reasonably accepted 
as probable, while still other places make one 
smile at the profiteers who desire to exhibit them 
for a price. 

Some Results of a First Tour to the Holy Land 


The honest student must prepare for readjust- 
ment after a first tour of the Holy Land, just as a 
first year at college upsets many pre-conceived 
notions. At home, less than sixty days, I am 
trying to analyze my ideas and see what changes 
have occurred, and even these will be revised 
during the next year—so I give them for what 
they are worth. 

1. It makes the Bible more real to me than when 
I read it. 

2. The interpretation and understanding of the 
Bible is far better. 

3. The spirit and words of Jesus are more im- 
portant than where he walked. 

4. Life is more important than things around it. 

5. It is hard to stand on the mountains around 
Jerusalem and not be religious. 

6. The Jericho road is still rough, rocky, lonely, 
dangerous, steep and a good place for hold ups. 

7. Galilee is much better than all the poetry it 
has inspired. 

8. Mt. Carmel reminds one of the rough, rugged 
prophet who made it famous. 

9. I was in Gethsemane on a beautiful moonlight 
night between nine and ten o’clock, and it was 
one of the most impressive hours of my life. 

10. After singing “The Old Rugged Cross’ on 
Gordon’s Calvary, I suggested that we sing: 

When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour content on all my pride. 

As we sang it, we felt the meaning of these 
words. 

A suggestion to those who contemplate a first 
tour of the Holy Lands is to delve into its poetry, 
its glory, its people, its hillsides, its valleys, its 
religions, and a thousand and one other things. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 

O Lord and Father of mankind, we come to 
Thee today with thanksgiving and praise in our 
hearts. We look to Thee as the God of love, God 
the Father, the Guide, the Friend, of all men. 
With the nations of the earth we bow before Thee 
on this Thy day. Countless in number almost as 
the stars that shine in Thee, we may be one, 
bound by the thrice-woven cord of love divine. ; 

Especially today while we bear up to Thee in 
prayer the nations of the earth, especially do we 
pray that Thou wilt hear us for our native land, 
the land we love the most. Boundless have been 
the blessings that have been showered upon this 
rich and fair America of ours—we thank Thee 
Father for these blessings. Give us strength of 
heart and character we pray to put away sin, to 
put away weakness, to put away lightness. Give 
us the courage of a splendid manhood and woman- 
hood that we, building upon the glorious heritage 
of the past, may raise a worthy superstructure. 
Make us law-abiding citizens, pure in the purpose 
to keep intact the commandments and prohibi- 
tions that have been set up as the guardian of our 
liberty. Help us with a common united vigorous 
effort, to cleanse our land of evil doing and so to 
instruct our boys and girls, so to teach men and 
women from pulpit and press, that ugliness and 
vice shall give way to beauty and purity. 

Develop within us O Lord a passion for peace. 
Pour Thy love upon us so that war and the con- 
tentious spirit shall pass away and the Prince of 
peace shall reign in very truth. Bring about 
through us the brotherhood of all mankind. 

And now, Father, we would remember with 
loving sorrow those youths who went out in 
response to their country’s call, to come back 
among us no more. We are mindful in this 
hour that a man can do no more than lay 
down his life. We thank Thee, though with a 
painful sense of loss that in this nation were bred 
spirits so courageeus and fine that they willingly 
paid the last full measure of devotion when their 
country summoned them. 

Be with those near and dear who are left behind. 
Be with us that we may live worthy lives enriched 
by the past, following Thee whom to know aright 
is life eternal. And to Thee we give the praise 
now and forever more. Amen.—Rev. A. L. Fretz. 


A PRAYER THOUGHT 
Lord bless the Church, that integrity and faith 
may shine in the lives of all thy people, and that 
they may truly be the light of the world. We pray 
for wisdom and insight into thy truth as we study 
the lesson of the day, and for the spirit of obedi- 
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ence that we may live in all respects according t 
thy revealed will. Forgive our sins and make 1 
meet for the Master’s use, we ask in the name « 
Jesus Christ our Lord.—Rev. Wm. F. Rogers. 


THE MODEL PRAYER 


In unity and love to thee we gather 
And call upon they name—Our Father, 
As one to whom all praise is given, 

For thou art God—Who art in heaven. 
Through ages on thou art the same, 
All people pray—‘ Hallowed be Thy name.” 
Oh, let us ever to thy throne, 

To thee, and —Let Thy kingdom come. 
Let blessings flow as rivers run 

On us, and may—Thy will be done 

In earth—as worketh leaven, 

With us—As with thee, Lord, in heaven. 
By thee thy children shall be fed, 
So—Give this day our daily bread. 

Oh, God with thee we pray to live 
And ask that thou—Our debits forgive. 
Then thou wilt break apart our fetters, 
As we forgive, dear Lord, our debtors. 
Lord, free us now from tribulation, 
And—Lead us not into temptation. 

Let not the soul of the believer 

Be lost in sin—But pray deliver 

And liberate from throes of devil— 
With heart of love—Save us from evil. 
Beyond this veil of tears and time 
Thou livest on—The kingdom thine, 
And gladly shall we tell the story 

Of thee who art The power and glory. 
With thee we live—’tis our endeavor 
To dwell with thee, dear Lord, Forever. 
We do confirm with tongue and pen— 
This prayer is ours—e’en so—Amen. 


G. Frank Burns, Lebanon, Tenn. 


O God of peace, who through Thy Son Jesu 
Christ didst set forth one faith for the salvatic 
of mankind; send Thy grace and heavenly blessin 
upon all Christian people who are striving t 
draw nearer to Thee, and to each other, in ti 
unity of the spirit and in the bond of peace. Giv 
us penitence for our divisions, wisdom to kno 
Thy truth, courage to do Thy will, love whio 
shall break down the barriers of pride and preji 
dice, and an unswerving loyalty to Thy holy nam: 
Suffer us not to shrink from any endeavor whio 
is in accordance with Thy will, for the peace ar 
unity of Thy church. Give us boldness to see 
only Thy glory, and the advancement of Tk 
kingdom. Unite us all in Thee as Thou, O Fathe 
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with Thy Son and the Holy Spirit, art one god, 
world without end. Amen.—Melbourne Herald. 


A PRAYER FOR AN HUMBLE SPIRIT 

Father, keep us humble in the midst of all our 
blessings, our luxuries, our new inventions, our 
comfortable and beautiful homes, our prosperous 
friends. Keep us mindful of the fact that each 
new invention, each new luxury, carries with it a 
new obligation toward Thee, toward our neigh- 
bors, toward the other nations of the earth; each 
additional bit of wealth bestowed upon us makes 
our stewardship more exacting and harder to 
fulfil in the way of Thy teaching. Thou hast made 
this glorious nation of ours a leader among the 
nations of the world of men, and it is our earnest 
prayer that we may be constantly reminded of 
Thy boundless sympathy for the unfortunate, 
the weary and the weak, so that we shall not grow 
arrogant in our dealings with others. Father, 
cause our spiritual growth to keep pace with our 
material growth, so that we may discharge our 
trust of leadership as Thou woudst have us do. 
Amen.—W. 


OUR HELPLESS NEIGHBORS 


Our Father, we come to lay our misfortunes at 
Thy feet. Thou has provided us with materials 
and knowledge for fashioning protection from 
ordinary dangers for the safeguarding of our 
bodies. Our seeming safety in the today, our lack 
of thought for the future, has kept us from using 
what Thou in Thy graciousness has placed before 
us. The dread calamity which has come to those 
of our people whose homes have been swept away 
by the floods of the Mississippi River, because 
we in our narrow vision could not foresee the 
need for greater precaution and wider use of Thy 
gifts, is a convincing demonstration of our need 
for guidance and care in Thy hand. Cause our 
minds and hearts to measure the suffering and 
grief of those who have lost their homes, so that 
we may know the extent of the debt we owe to 
Thee and them in the rebuilding of these lives 
and homes. We know the suffering of these our 
own people will be deepened or lessened according 
to extent of our willingness to help in time of 
need, and we pray Thee to lead us in the way 
which is pleasing in Thy sight. Amen.—W. 


Letters from a Preacher Father 
(Continued from page 1176) 


I walked a mile with pleasure, 
She chatted all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she, 

But oh the things I learned from her, 
When sorrow walked with me! 


One only fulfils the law of Christ when he helps 
bear another’s burden. In reading the biography 
of Stopford Brooke I came across this sentence: 
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“There was a great friendship with A., who was 
very good and had a private sorrow of an incur- 
able kind.’”’ Howard, as you move in and out 
among your people, do not be surprised to come 
across those with private sorrows and those of an 
uncurable kind. After you are in the work 
awhile you will discover that only as you love 
people will they open to you the portals of their 
hearts. None but those who are. trusted may 
enter. And only those gaining entrance can help. 

Some pastors do a great deal of visiting, but it 
is wholly of a superficial kind. It does not go 
deep, they do not get below the surface. They 
talk about many things of minor importance and 
they go out feeling they have done their duty. 
They have if that is all they intended to do. 
People can detect whether you are paying them a 
social call merely because it is expected of you 
or whether you are there as a representative of 
the church of Jesus Christ, with the bread of life. 
Many a smiling face hides a broken heart. The 
right kind of minister will be on such friendly 
terms with his people that they will instinctively 
turn to him for counsel in time of trouble. Protes- 
tantism needs something approaching the confes- 
sional. 

Perhaps you think I have wandered afar, well, 
maybe I have, but I have said some things 
that require saying. I am hoping you won’t mis- 
understand what I have tried to say. Don’t tell 
me, for instance that I have insinuated you should 
become a back-slapper and that you are not to 
omit the patting of little boys on the head as they 
pass out from church Sunday mornings. Far 
from it! I, too, can join in saying: 


Of all men, especially they 
who minister at the altar, 
I loath all affectation. 


You made reference in your last letter to those 
whom you found it difficult to get along with. 
They are to be found in every parish. All have 
them, only some have more than others. Paul 
must have come across them too, for in one of his 
epistles he exhorts the brethren to “warn them 
that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, sup- 
port the weak, be patient towards all men.” If 
you really want to do your people good you cannot 
really do less and expect to be able to help them. 

I hear the front bell ringing, and since your 
mother is out and I am all alone, I had better bring 
this letter to a close and go answer it. Your 
mother and I will be glad to have you and Mary 
come home for a few days after Easter. Let 
us know about this when you write next. 


Yours, 
DAD. 


I don’t know what proportion of the cost of a 
super-dreadnought a sum of 300,000 pounds 
represents, but I do know that for the welfare and 
stability of the British Empire a hundred pounds 
spent on missionary effort is more effective than a 
million spent in preparation for land or naval war. 
—Artifex, in the “Manchester Guardian.” 
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Illustrations 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


NEW CITIZEN’S FIRST ACT 

Luke 7:5. ‘He loveth our nation.” 

A dramatic moment came at the close of a 
session of the Naturalization Court in Utica, New 
York, when the newly-made citizens formed in 
line to receive the greetings of the judge who had 
presided. As one of the men reached the flag, 
which hung on the wall back of the place where the 
presiding justice had been sitting, he reverently 
kneeled, lifted the stars and stripes and touched it 
with his lips. The situation, so unexpected, was 
quickly met by the judge; and he stood at atten- 
tion and saluted the flag toward which the new 
citizen had shown such devotion. 


KEEPING THE POST WHITE 

Job. 29:14 “I put on righteousness, and it 
clothed me.” 

“T was once a college reformer,” said President 
Woodrow Wilson, when speaking at a Y.M.C.A. 
celebration in Pittsburgh, ‘‘and I remember a 
classmate of mine saying, ‘Why, man, can’t you 
let anything alone?’ I said, ‘I let everything alone 
that you can show me is not itself moving in 
the wrong direction, but I am not going to let 
those things alone that I see are going downhill;’ 
and I borrowed this illustration from an ingenious 
writer. He says, ‘If you have a post that is painted 
white and want to keep it white, you can not let 
it alone; and if anybody says to you, ‘Why don’t 
you let that post alone?’ you will say, “Because 
I want it to stay white, and therefore I have got 
to paint it at least every second year.’ There 
isn’t anything in this world that will not change 
if you absolutely let it alone, and therefore you 
have constantly to be attending to it to see that 
it is being taken care of in the right way and 
that, if it is part of the motive force of the world, 
it is moving in the right direction.’”— The Public 
Papers of Woodrow Wilson. 


YOUNG AMERICA ON THE FOURTH 
Psalm 60:4. “A banner... . displayed.” 


Up at dawn with a shining face, 

He clatters and slams all over the place, 

A small volcano of fun and noise — 
Racket enough for a dozen boys, 

What does he care for a day long dead, 
When Liberty’s first clear words were said? 


But mark the change in hisgmerry eye 
When the flag floats out in the morning sky, 
Wafting its message to lands afar — 


Courage and hope in each gleaming star. 
Taller he stands as the stripes unroll; 
Glowing with pride is his boyish soul; 
Brimming with love like a crystal cup, 
Watch his face when the flag goes up! 

— Mabel S. Merrill, in the Ladies’ Home Journal 


NATIONAL LIFE ON A FOUR-SQUARE 
FOUNDATION 

Psalm 11:3. “If the foundation be destroyed! 
what can the righteous do?” 

On the top of the rocky summit overlookin; 
the bay where the good ship Mayflower firs: 
cast her anchor, is a magnificent statue. On 
the four corners of the huge pedestal are seateo 
four figures representing Law, Morality, Freedom 
and Education, emblematic of the four-squars 
foundation that supports our whole national life 
Rising high above these four figures is a gloriou: 
granite shaft on which stands a heroic-sized figuré 
of Faith. In one hand she holds an open Bible 
symbolizing the religious Magna Charta o 
American history, while the other hand is raisec 
aloft, pointing to the great white throne of God ix 
the heavens. As the religious figure of Faith rise: 
above the foundation figures of Law, Morality 
Freedom, and Education so there rises, supreme 
above all’ other factors in our national life th 
religious element in American history. So longs 
as that element remains in dominating influence 
and quickening power, so long will America re 
main “‘the land of the free’’ and the light of man. 
kind.— The Rev. J. W. Wilson. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FLAG 


Isaiah 13:2. ‘Lift ye up a banner.” 

When I think of the flags which those ships 
(of the Navy of the United States) carry, thé 
only touch of color about them the only thin; 
that moves as if it had a subtle spirit in it ir 
their solid structure, it seems to me that I see 
alternate strips of parchment upon which ar 
written the rights of liberty and justice, anc 
stripes of blood spilt to vindicate those rights 
and, then, in the corner a prediction of the blu 
serene into which every nation may swim whiel 
stands for these things.— “The Ideals of th 
Navy,” an address by Woodrow Wilson. 


CO-OPERATING WITH RULERS 


1 Sam. 10:26. “And Saul also went home t¢ 
Gibeah; and there went with him a band of men 
whose hearts God had touched.” 
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Have you never heard a great chorus of trained 
voices lift the voice of the prima donna as if it 
soared with easy grace above the whole melodious 
sound? It does not seem to come from the single 
throat that produces it. It seems as if it were the 
perfect accent and crown of the great chorus. 
So it ought to be with the statesman. So it ought 
to be with every man who tries to guide the 
counsels of a great nation. He should feel that 
his voice is lifted upon the chorus and that it is 
only the crown of the common theme.— Woodrow 
Wilson in ‘Co-operation in the Business of Govern- 
ment.” “The New Democracy.” 


CLOSING THE GATES BEHIND US 


Genesis 19-26. ‘But his wife looked back from 
behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.” 
Luke 17:32. ‘Remember Lot’s wife.” 

The control of the backward look is one of the 
chief secrets of personal power. Lloyd George 
likes to tell of an old doctor of his acquaintance 
who left at death this message: “Through life I 
think I have always closed the gates behind me.” 
This shutting of the gates gives executive efficien- 
cy. The man of action weighs the evidence, 
balances the issues, reaches a decision — then dis- 
misses. The situation is declined, the step is taken, 
the contract is signed — then the gate is firmly 
and finally closed. The successful man must have 
an eye, not only for the openings of opportunity, 
put also for the closings of settled questions.— Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. 


UNCONSCIOUS OF LIFE’S BRIGHTEST 
HOURS 


Deut. 26:11. ‘And thou shalt rejoice in every 
good thing which the Lord thy God hath given 
unto thee.” 

“Had I but known it, this was probably the 
happiest period of my life; but we seldom know our 
brightest hours till time and distance have dulled 
their gold.”” Thus wrote Dr. W. J. Dawson in 
that inviting book, ‘““The Autobiography of a 
Mind.” He was speaking of his earlier days in the 
ministry, when he was serving some churches in 
the country, and had also recently been married. 
He explained why this was a period of peculiar 
happiness: “So many things were new to me that 
could be new but once; chief of all, the daily 
wonder and perpetual sacrament of wedded love. 
The ache of youth’s restlessness, if not gone, was 
soothed and quieted. I had a home after years of 
homelessness. I had a certain place in the world; 
a very humble place perhaps, but it was definitely 
mine.’ Beyond this, there were also the visions 


Looking back after many years spent in the 
ministry in various cities, and referring to the 
he added: 
“There was a genuine happiness in this period 
of my life..... Had any one told me that 
these were the last years that I should ever spend 
amid natural beauty I should have been greatly 
alarmed and distressed. For such proved to be 
the case... . . 1 was to know no more the com- 
fortable geniality of farm-house kitchens or share 
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the gracious hospitality of cottages. Spring was 
never again to mean to me the surprise of the 
first violet in the hedge, nor autumn the splendid 
burial of summer.” 


THOUGHT THE BACKS WERE THE 
FRONTS 


1 Cor. 13:9. “For we know in part.” 

In “The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,” 
Mary, the daughter of Mr. Mardon, a friend of 
Rutherford, tells the incident of a visit to the 
seaside two years earlier in these words: 

“The railway station was in a disagreeable part 
of the town, and when we came out we walked 
along a dismal row of very plain-looking houses. 
There were cards in the window with ‘Lodgings’ 
written on them, and father wanted to go in to ask 
the terms. I said that I did not wish to stay in 
such a dull street, but father could not afford to 
pay for a sea view, and so we went in to inquire. 
We then found that what we thought were the 
fronts of the houses were the backs, and that the 
fronts faced the bay. They had pretty gardens on 
the other side, and a glorious sunny prospect over 
the ocean.” 


A SHELTERING ROCK 


Isaiah 32:2. ‘As the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” 

If possible, the wadies in April are more stifling 
than the seacoast — desolate, waterless, shadow- 
less, with no relief from the sun’s full blaze. All 
that second morning our dragoman consoled us 
with news of a famous rock in whose cool shelter 
we would eat our lunch. Already the peninsula of 
Sinai was throwing light upon the Book —‘‘the 
shade of a great rock in a weary land.” I vividly 
recall our disappointment when, reaching it, we 
found the grateful cool of the huge bowlder pre- 
occupied by Bedouin tribesmen traveling the 
other way.— Dr. H. E. Fosdick in “A Pilgrimage 
to Palestine.” 


WHY STUDY GEOGRAPHY? 


2 Cor. 5:14. “For the love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.” 

That native Christian, Gungu, came to the mis- 
sionary one day and said: “Missionary, I want to — 
study geography!” 

“No,” said the missionary, “you don’t want to 
study geography. You have only been a Christian 
for a few months, and there are other more im- 
portant subjects for you to take up first.” 

But Gunga said: “Teacher, I want to study 
geography!’ 

And the missionary asked: “Gungu, 
you want to study geography?” 

“JT want to study geography to know the names 
of more places to pray for,’ he said. 

He was a Christian. The Lord Jesus Christ 
was living actually in that heart. 

Are you praying for the lost in China, in India, 
in Africa, in America? Do you love souls? 

You can’t work up such a love. It comes from 
Christ.— Rev. W. H. Horn. 


why do 
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“CLEAVING THE SKY” 

Col. 3:1. “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.” 

I had occasion to make a journey to California. 
I was returning homeward, and ascending the 
Rocky Mountains near the roof of the Continent. 
Two engines were pulling our train, and a third 
was pushing behind, as we climbed toward the 
divide. It was a bright morning, and as we rose 
above the clouds we could see them huddling on 
the opposite sides of the deep valleys. Now and 
then we slipped through the upper edge of one of 
them. For a time we rode just over the top of a 
cloud, and for some distance it was just below us. 

Then came into my section a little girl and boy 
who lived in Oklahoma. The boy was full of 
wonder and outspoken admiration. But his sister 
was older and worldly wise. The little boy cried: 
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“Oh, look! look! We're riding right on the top » 
of a cloud!”’ ; 

But his sister said, ‘A cloud ain’t nothing but . 
fog. Nobody can’t ride on a cloud; we’ve got 
rails under us, just the same as always.” 


The little boy said, “Jesus can ride on a cloud. — 
I saw a picture of him.” 

The little girl answered, ‘““Yes, but that ain’t 
us.” 

There are plenty of people who have that 
answer ready. But Jesus is “us.” He is our 
humanity, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
And a cloud is more than a fog. A cloud has silver 
linings which, for our purpose, fogs have not. A 
cloud can be risen above, and its upper side can 
be seen all lighted up by the sun.— Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton in “My Faith in Immortality.” 


Hand Picked Fruit—In the Ministry of Lowly Labor 
REY. JOSEPH CLARE, D.D. 


DIVINE LOVE 

John 4:48-54. The patience of Jesus in seeking 
to save men one by one should be a lesson to His 
followers. He came to the level of the individual 
soul in the sphere of daily needs — of pain and 
joy, of sickness, sorrow, death — these experiences 
which, whether or no, make men sincere. The 
‘nobleman’? of Capernaum had not travelled 
all those twenty miles to Cana to meet Jesus, 
mingling again among His friends after a trip 
to Judea, simply to see “‘the sights.” He had 
left a son’s life trembling in the balance. He Him- 
self was greater than anything He ever did. And 
faith in a person, trust is a very different matter 
from accepting as a fact some incomprehensible 
manipulation of the physical forces. It was not 
a sign the nobleman wanted; it was a son. The 
heart of him cried out in an agony of haste. “‘Sir, 
come down ere my child die.”” And the heart of the 
loving Saviour warmed to the heart of the loving 
father. Never called there to Him a soul in any 
of love’s many agonies but that Divine love sprang 
to the challenge. 


OUR SECOND BEST 

Mark Rutherford tells us that if we set our af- 
fections on the things which are second to the 
best, we shall not be excommunicated, we shall 
be simply disappointed. That is true in regard 
to the disappointment; but we are also striking 
death into every faculty by the habit of living 
below our best. Every time we do a thing care- 
lessly, failing to put our highest thought and our 
greatest skill into it, we are lessening our ability 
to do good work. Half-heartedness always carries 


_ its own penalty. 


LOWLY LABOUR 
You have seen a hod-carrier with his load of 
bricks in the vicinity of a great building rising 
from its foundations by slow degrees, and which 
presently may become a splendid cathedral, a 


magnificent range of government buildings, or a 
royal mansion, or a house of senate where laws 
are made for a great nation. What humble occu- 
pation his is! He piles his bricks in his hod, 
shoulders his burden, carries it over the rough 
ground, across a narrow plank, up a steep ladder, 
and deposits his load by the side of the man who, 
with mortar and trowel is adding brick by brick 
to the steady pile. 


OUR BEST WORK 

A French poet tells a story of how, near a river 
which flows between French and German terri- 
tory, a blacksmith was busy one snowy night 
near Christmas. He was tired and weary after 
a long day’s toil. He could see with wistful gaze 
the lights of his cottage, where his wife and 
children were waiting their festal supper when 
he should return. He had reached his last piece 
of work — a rivet which it was difficult to shape 
properly. It was of peculiar design, intended by 
the builder to pin together the metal work of a 
bridge which he was constructing over the river. 
The blacksmith was sorely tempted to hasten 
the work, but his better self prevailed, his good 
angel whispered to the man in him that he should 
do his very best. He turned to it with a sigh, but 
did not rest until the work was as strong and com- 
plete as his skill could make it. A few years 
passed and war broke out. A squadron of the 
blacksmith’s countrymen are driven over the 
bridge in headlong flight. Men, horses, guns, 
test its firmness. For a moment or two the whole 
weight of the mass really hangs upon the one 
rivet. But it was the best work he could put in, 
and it held and gave his countrymen their chance 
of safety. 


A KING’S DREAM 
I remember reading a story somewhere of a 
great king who built a majestic cathedral. But 
he built it not so much to the glory of God as his 
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own glory and to win the praise of men. Yet 
people looked upon him as a very pious man, and 
he probably thought that this great work would 

_ gain him an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
But he had a dream one night. An angel appeared 
to him, took him by the hand, and led him to the 
quarry where the stone was hewn with which 
the great cathedral was being built. He saw men 
toiling at the rocky face, and the great piles of 
unhewn stones lying about in confused masses. 
He saw, too, the tired oxen laboriously dragging 
the great wagons piled with timber and stone 
for the building, and how their heads drooped 
and they gasped under the heat of the sun. But 
at the entrance of the quarry stood a poor woman, 
meanly clad. She had a wisp of hay in one hand 
and water near at hand. ‘That,’ said the angel, 
“counts for more than all you have supposedly 
done, to gain the kingdom of heaven.” 


ENDURING VALUES 


This world is God’s laboratory. He is doing 
something of eternal value, and a life is the means 
by which He does it. Each willing life is part of 
God’s purpose, and is important. There is a 
legend of Michael Angelo. He was engaged on 
a painting,.but grew weary and discouraged while 
his work was yet incomplete, and fell asleep. 
While he slept an angel came, and seizing the 
brush that had dropped from the tired artist’s 
fingers, finished the picture. Angelo awoke at 
length, affrighted that he had slept; but, looking 
at his canvas, his heart was thrilled with joy, and 
his soul was uplifted beyond measure, for while 
he had slept his picture had been finished, and 
that it had been painted fairer, far fairer, than 
any picture of his making in the past, with tint 
and hue diviner, and a light of God above it 
breaking. Angelo had done his best, and God had 
done the rest. 


THE GENIUS FOR HELPING PEOPLE 

We are apt to overlook the humble worker. 
I read of a man who was a village carpenter. 
“That man is a blessing to this village,” said 
someone. He has not much to say, but he does 
a great deal. I don’t suppose he is worth a five- 
dollar bill, and it is very little he can constribute 
to any cause. But he is a valuable man, never- 
theless. If a new family moves into the village, 
he immediately calls upon them and gives them 
a neighborly welcome. He is on the lookout to 
give strangers a seat in his pew at church. He is 
always ready to watch with a sick neighbor. He 
finds time for a pleasant word for every child he 
meets, and when he is driving his wagon along the 
road, and he overtakes an old man or tired woman, 
he always stops and gives them a lift. He has a 
perfect genius for helping people, and it is wonder- 
ful how much he does. 


THE REWARDS OF LABOR 
Here we have a teacher of a Sunday School 
class-in a very small place who thought it not 
worth while. Now, in her old age, ministers of 
the gospel, missionaries in far lands, colonists who 
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have made homes for themselves on the prairies 
of some new land, besides many others who have 
followed a more humdrum course of life, write 
to her in her little cottage, and tell her that she 
laid the foundation of their success by her simple 
unassuming continuance in well-doing. She wished 
to teach some other class, but now she is quite 
content to remain with the babies. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


Some years ago there was a poor peasant ser- 
vant girl who wondered what she could do for the 
Lord, and she set herself to pray for the salvation 
of the world. Soon through her influence there 
were seven men gathered together in a small shoe- 
maker’s store, resolved that they would do all they 
could for Christ. They worked with all their 
energy for the salvation of the unsaved for twenty- 
five years, and during that time they were in- 
strumental in planting sixty-five churches and 
7,160 preaching mission stations, and the gospel 
has been preached to 50,000,000 people as a result 
of their efforts. We often think, if we had that 
man’s means, or that man’s ability, or that man’s 
opportunity, we could do something worth while, 
but, as we are, there is no possibility of any great 
thing. 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE 


John McNeal tells us the following story. 
“My sweetest memory is of lying awake at night 
on my bed in my little room, hearing the voice 
of my dear mother, who for twenty-five years had 
never a night without pain and never a night with 
two hour’s unbroken sleep, and through all that 
quarter of a century this light shone, till it brought 
in the everlasting day. My earliest memory is 
lying awake and hearing her, not singing, but 
trying to forget her pains by reading in the silence 
of the night, with all her house, as she thought, 
sleeping around her, though I was awake. I can 
hear her in her woman’s voice —the sweetest 
voice that can fall on man’s ear is that of his 
mother —‘“yea, though I walk through the valley 
and shadow of death, I will fear no evil. Thy 
rod and Thy staff comfort me! “Sweet mother! 
May your child rise up some day and a like testi- 
mony for you! 


WOMAN IN BUSINESS AND PUBLIC LIFE 


A bank financed and staffed by women has been 
organized in China to promote employment of 
Chinese women and encourage them in saving 
money. 

The Danish parliament is considering a bill to 
permit ordination of women to the priesthood. 

Hawaii has elected the first woman, Mrs. 
Rosalia Kaliinoi, to the territorial legislature. 

The chamber of deputies in Rio de Janeiro is 
expected to act favorably on a bill making women 
eligible for all public offices, including the presi- 
dency. 
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KEEPING FAITH WITH YOUTH! 

Parents, school teachers, and pastors are 
teachers of youth in the same responsible capacity. 

Presumably, the home cares for the physical 
needs and training, the school for mental develop- 
ment, and the church for spiritual growth. In 
reality the functions of all three overlap, and 
close co-operation is necessary if a healthy-minded 
citizen is to emerge. 

To teach is to guide growth and development. 
These three institutions exist to guide the child 
in its development until it has progressed to the 
point where it can guide its own activity and 
assist in the guidance of others. 

Supervision by the church, the home, and the 
school over the growth of the child must be con- 
tinued, until it is evident the child is capable of dis- 
charging its obligations to the community and 
the institutions which have nurtured it. 


Are the homes, the schools, the churches, in your 
community teaching the young to: 

1. Form habits to guard and maintain good 
health? 

2. Learn from home surroundings, school life, 
community contacts, church associations, natural 
environment, trees, birds, and flowers, lessons on 
the problems of life? 

8. Know the value of the three great American 
institutions to childhood as well as the nation? 

4. Live peaceably and evince consideration 
and appreciation for those who guide their life 
and happiness; parents, family, teachers, ministers? 

5. Value the meaning of American citizenship, 
including the expression of public sentiment 
through exercise of the voting privilege? 

6. Use natural talent or training in maintaining 


_ themselves as useful citizens by evolving or pro- 


ducing something of value to the community and 


~ mankind? 


7. Know the correct use of leisure time, so as to 
enrich and beautify their own lives, as well as those 
about them? 

8. Recognize character, 
dealings, and sympathetic 
tights of others? 

9. Choose associates and friends whose stand- 
ards of life will fit into the category of Christian 
principles, and not call for a readjustment of 
habits of thought and cherished ideals instilled in 


qualities of ethical 
toleration of the 


' early training? 


10. Uphold the institutions striving to guide 


the constantly increasing problems of daily life, 


and aid in the strengthening of weak places, 
rather than breaking down through adverse 
criticism or indifference? 

The pastor who can answer these challenging 


questions in the affirmative, so far as the institu- 
tions and young people of his community are 
concerned, need have no fear for the welfare of 
the Christian church and its principles in the 
future.— W.S.R. 


KNIGHTS OF CHI BETA 
(Knights of Christ’s Kingdom) 
PROF. G. FRANK BURNS, Ph.D. 
Chi — X — Christos. 

Beta — B — Basileia. 


Fourth Degree 
The Court of Service. 
Requirements: 


. Attend Prayer Meeting. 

. A Christian and a member of some’ Church. 

. Name the Books of the Bible. 

. Name twenty important characters of the Old 
Testament. 

. Name twenty important characters of the New 
Testament. 

. Repeat the Ten Commandments, 
Prayer, and 28rd Psalm. 

7. Name the capital of each State in the United 

States. 


for) or Pm CO DD re 


Lord’s 


8. Explain how and when to plant a garden. 
9. Explain in detail the course of ‘‘First Aid to 
Injured.” 
10. Give one improvement that you think will 
improve our town. 
11. Give reasons why we should have no athletics 
on Sunday. 
12. Write a short sketch of the lives of (1) Amos, 
(2) Isaiah, (8) Jonah, (4) Daniel, (5) 


Nehemiah —(50 words in each). 

(Director raps four times on door of lodge 
room, answered by Inside Guardian) ‘‘Who 
comes there?’’ 

Director: “A candidate, , who has passed 
through the Courts of Honor, Mercy, and Achieve- 
ment, and desires to enter the Court of Service to 
the Palace of the King.” 

Inside Guardian: ‘Has he qualified himself 
in the requirements of this degree to permit him 
to begin his journey?” 

Director: ‘“‘He has.” 

Inside Guardian: “Did he conduct himself 
satisfactorily in the preceding degrees and keep all 
of the secrets from outsiders?” 

Director: ‘The candidate says that he did.” 

Inside Guardian: “The Grand Knight gives 
him permission to enter.” 

Grand Knight: ‘““My son, you are within the 
Court of Service. Here the world is shut out 
(Door is closed sharply) and you have a perilous 
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road to travel before you reach the Palace of the 
King. You must be brave and willing to die, if 
needs be. If death faces you tonight, are you 
ready to meet it?” 

Candidate: “I am.” 

Grand Knight: ‘Then kneel and invoke God’s 
protection for your safety, breathing forth a silent 
prayer.” 

Director: “You must still cling to this Cross; 
place it in your hand for with it in your possession, 
you will be secure, we have a long journey to make, 

Knight of Darkness: ‘““Where are you going? 
Isay, halt, where are you going? (The candidate 
does not stop and the Knight of Darkness frees 
one end of a plank to strike the floor.) I say, 
halt.” 

' Director: “‘We are on our way to the Palace of 
the King and do not wish to be molested. What 
do you want?” 

Knight of Darkness: ‘“‘Why do you go to the 
Palace of the King?” 

Director: “‘We cannot tell you.” 

Knight of Darkness (Appearing as a Knight of 
Chi Beta): ‘‘See, I am one of you, and I want to 
know why you are going to the Palace of the 
King?” 

Director: ‘‘Do you have the Cross? Show us 
the Cross and then we can explain our mission.” 

Knight of Darkness: “I had the Cross, but I lost 
it. Can I go with you under the protection of 
your Cross?” 

Director: ‘“No, each man must bear his own 
Cross to secure the Crown. So, out of our way, 
we must hasten.” 

Knight of Darkness: “Not so fast, sir. I am 
the Knight of Darkness, and you shall take me 
with you.” 

Director: “‘We will not, so there.” 

Knight of Darkness: ‘‘Then take that (Candidate 
is pushed quickly on to a canvas and tossed). 

Director: “We must hasten, here we pass 
through a dark forest. I see a black cloud in the 
distance. The lightning is flashing (flash light in 
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face) and the thunder is roaring (push candidate 
under canvas and make noise by flapping up and 
down). Now the storm is over, let us proceed.” 

Director: “Let us climb this high mountain. 
Before we can proceed, according to the rules, 
you must make a speech, sing a song, or whistle 
a tune.” (Candidate gives one of them a trial, but 
fails, and is thrown in canvas and tossed.) 

(Knight of Darkness has arranged his knights 
in battle array before the Palace of the King.) 

Director: “Let us sit here to rest before we 
enter the King’s Palace. 

Knight of Darkness: ‘Brother Knights, do 
you have everything ready?” ; 

First Knight: “I have the ropes.” 

Second Knight: “I have the guns.” 

Third Knight: “I have the sword.” 

Knight of Darkness: ‘Then let us march to 
the candidate.” (Before they reach the candidate 
the Knights of Chi Beta arrive and kill the Knights 
of Darkness.) 

The Knights of Chi Beta: ‘We are knights of 
Honor, Mercy, Achievement, and Service. Enter 
the Palace of the King.” 

The King: “My friend, you have passed over 
some dangerous places in your journey to the 
King’s Palace and I see you still have the Cross. 
I told you that if you were faithful unto death, I 
would give you the Crown of life. Here is your 
Crown. Enter thou into the joy of Service and 
may you ever faithful be. You will raise your 
right hand and take this obligation.” 

el , do hereby promise that I shall never 
reveal any of the secrets of these degrees to any 
one outside of members of this Order, and I shall 
help others ever to remain faithful to their obliga- 
tions. I deem this obligation as binding as any 
covenant.” 

Password — (CRO) — Crown. 

Grip — Four presses of the hand. 

Salute — The lifting of the right hand from 
above eyes and outward. 

Entrance Knock — Four distinct raps. 


A Message for the Children Sir! 
REV. W. C. BALL 


Fathers and mothers tell us that they can re- 
member things which happened when they were 
little better than things which happened only a 
few days ago. It seems that our minds while 
we are little are like soft mud. It isn’t hard to 
make a hole in mud. Then as the mud dries it 
hardens and the hole stays there. But if we wait 
until the mud dries before we try to make the 
hole we can do nothing but scratch the top a 
little and the scratch soon is gone. Our minds 
are something like that. Something happens 
when we are young. That thing makes a hole in 
dur minds for itself. Then as we grow older our 
minds get harder and that hole stays there. But 
t takes something bigger to make a scratch on 
Jur minds when they are older and it does not 
tay long: So I think it would be a good thing 
or us to make the right kind of holes in our 
nind now. 


The other day one of our American boys did 
a very great thing. He got into an airplane over 
at New York and did not get out until he got 
to Paris. He sailed through the dark night over 
the Atlantic Ocean and was welcomed by hun- 
dreds of French people firing guns and blowing 
whistles. But one of the best things that came 
to him when he got out of his ship was a message 
from President Coolidge. Our president had sent 
a message over on the cable telling him how proud 
America was of him. It would be a great thing 
to have a message from Mr. Coolidge. I expect 
if one of you boys got one today you would show 
it to every boy in town. And I don’t blame you. 
I would too. 

Now I don’t expect that many of us will receive 
a message from President Coolidge. But I think 
it would be fine if we could get a good message 
from some big person. A king or scmebody like 
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that. A message that would make a deep hole 
in our minds and that would do us good when we 
got older. There are not many kings in the world 
any more. But if — 

(Here by pre-arranged signal, an usher stands at 
the rear of the room and calls out) A messenger, 
Sir! 

And who is the message for? 

(Usher) For the children, Sir. 


Send the messenger forward. (Then the usher 
sends forward a child who has been given before- 
hand a slip of paper with a verse of Scripture.) 


Well, we do have a message for the children- 
Let us see who sent this message. This says it is 
from Mark, the tenth chapter. Well then if it is 
from Mark, that is in God’s book. It is a message 
from a King, after all. A mighty King. A King 
that is bigger and better than any king on earth. 
But I wonder what such a king would have to say 
to the children. We will read it. Suffer little 
children to come unto me. What do you suppose 
a king wants with little children. I knew that 
kings needed big strong men for soldiers. I knew 
that our King, Jesus, needed men and women to 
go to Africa, India and China and other countries 
as missionaries, but what could Jesus want with 
little children. But there is something else here. 
Verily I say unto you whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child shall not enter 
therein. Now I see. Jesus wants all of us to 
come to Him as little children come to older folks. 
And how do they come? Why they come trusting. 
A father brings home something that does not 
look much like candy. But he tells his child that 
it is candy and the child trusts him and puts it 
in his mouth at once. So when we ask Jesus, our 
King, for something, maybe it doesn’t seem that 
we are getting something good. But He says that 
All things work together for good for them that 
love the Lord. And we must trust his promises. 


(Usher) A messenger, Sir! 
Who is the message for? 
(Usher) For the children, Sir! 


Send the messenger forward. (Taking the 
message.) Another message. And it is from the 
same King, for it is from the Psalms. It says, 
Come ye children hearken unto me; I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. 


So the King doesn’t just want us to come trust- 
ing him. He has something to say to the children. 
He wants to talk to the children. The disciples 
one time forgot that Christ wanted to talk to the 
children and tried to push the children back. 
But He stopped them. Now what is He going 
to teach us. To fear the Lord. Of course He 
doesn’t mean we are to be afraid of the Lord, but 
that we are to love Him and honor Him. If we 
should turn to that Psalm and get all he wants 
to teach us we would find that the first thing He 
would teach the children is, Keep thy tongue. 
Don’t let it talk bad talk. Don’t let it say some- 
thing bad about somebody. Don’t let it tell bad 
stories. Well that sounds easy. We don’t want 
to do that anyhow. But the psalm says not to 
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go where there is anything bad. And if we ar 
where there is anything bad, we are to leave. Al 
That’s different. If we happen to be where ther 
is a crowd doing something wrong, we are to ge 
out. Well even that will be alright. For we don’ 
feel good when we are in that kind of a crowd. I 
that all? No, that psalm also says not only kee 
out of bad things but, Do Good. Now that is - 
job. Something to do for the King. Do good 
Well, that is a message from the King and w 
will be glad to do it. 


(Usher) A messenger, Sir! 
And who is the message for? 
(Usher) For the children, Sir! 


Send the messenger forward. 
message. ) : 

Another message from the psalms. Jf Hi 
children forsake me and walk not in my judgment 
.... Then will I visit their transgressions wit, 
the rod and their iniquity with stripes. 

Oh! The King knows us children doesn’t he 
He knows that sometimes we forget to do good 
And sometimes — sometimes we don’t want to b 
good, and He has to punish us. Sometimes whe 
we are not good to mother and father, He take 
them away from us. He wants us to have all th 
good times we can, but He wants us to be goose 
while we have them. And if we are good our goos 
times are so much better. We don’t want Hii 
rod nor His stripes do we. We will try to follow 
his teaching. 

(Usher) A messenger, Sir! 

Who is the message for? 

(Usher) For the children, Sir! 

Send the messenger forward. 


(Taking the message.) This message is als 
from God’s book but it is from the prophet Isaiah 
A little child shall lead them. And now the Kine 
isn’t going to just teach us and talk to us all th 
time as children. But He is giving us somethim 
to do. He says we can lead. How? Can wa 
lead others to Christ. Yes. I believe so. W 
can pray for them. Then by being Christian 
ourselves we can point the way for them. Ther 
was a terrible storm on the ocean. A ship in tha 
storm seemed about to go down. The passenge: 
were all frightened, and the Captain himself h 
given up hope. He was walking up and dow 
wringing his hands. His little girl came to hi 
but he told her to go to her cabin and tell he 
mother there was no hope. But the little girl toc 
her father’s big calloused hand and looking u 
into his face said, ‘‘Father, isn’t God upon ti 
sea the same as upon land.” Then the capta 
remembered God and prayed to Him and Ga 
answered him. 

Shall we not keep these messages of the Kin 
Jesus? And shall we not obey them? If we a 
ae things, when we are old the King will remen 

er us. 


(Taking th 


“Tt is not saying hard things that pierces t2 
conscience of our people; it is the voice of Divi: 
love heard amid the thunder.” 

— Robert Murray McCheyne. 
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RUNNING LIFE’S RACE 
DR. J. W. G. WARD 


Once upon a time, says an old Greek story, there 
was a beautiful princess named Atalanta. She 
was greatly beloved, and many sought to marry 
her. But the condition always made was that 
he who would win her must outstrip her in a race. 
She was fleet-footed, however, and though various 
men tried at different times to reach the goal first, 
she always managed to beat them. But she met 
her match. One day, a newcomer asked permis- 
sion of the king to try. He knew that he had an 
almost impossible task before him, but he had come 
prepared. The race began. Atalanta and he were 
off the mark together, but slowly the girl began to 
forge ahead. This was the youth’s chance. Three 
golden apples had been given him for this very 
purpose. As soon as he saw he was losing ground, 
he flung one of the apples in front of the speeding 
maiden. It shone so alluringly in the sun that, 
naturally, Atlanta stopped for a moment to pick 
itup. Then off sheran again. That brief halt had, 
however, enabled the youth to catch up a little. 
But the girl was much faster than he, so again he 
threw an apple. For the second time she stopped, 
giving him some further advantage; then on 
again. They were now nearing the goal. Atalanta 
was still leading and the youth felt that unless his 
third apple could give him a distinct gain, he 
must forfeit the prize. As the apple fell before 
her, Atalanta stopped, and with a magnificent 
spurt, the youth passed her and so won both the 
race and the fair princess. 


Now all boys and girls are fond of sport. Clean, 
healthy, recreation has helped to make our nation 
what it is for fair play, endurance, and courage, 
are developed by our games. But the ancient 
Greeks were just as keen. That is why Paul 
sometimes pictured the Christian life as a race, 
and when he wrote to Corinth, he said, “‘So run 
that ye may obtain.” For the Corinthian games, 
a fine course was laid out for the athletes, and that 
shows us, first of all, the need of 


DIRECTION. 


Not only were the distances carefully measured 
of, so that each competitor knew how many times 
he had to go round the oval track, but both start- 
ing line and finish were also pointed out before the 
races began. It would not do to waste time 
wondering where he had to run when the event 
actually came, and Paul told his friends that life’s 
race must be run like that. The writer of Hebrews 
uses the same idea, for the ‘‘race set before us” 
means the track marked out by the apostles and 
saints, who had already run their course and won 
the prize. 

DISCIPLINE. 
Was necessary for those who would succeed. 


4ong before the event the athletes started to 
rain. They carefully studied what made them 


fit and avoided what weakened their powers or 
diminished their speed. Every day they would 
get out for a trial spin, so that endurance and 
speed increased. It was no use starting the race 
if they could not “‘stay the course” and finish the 
whole distance; and when the Apostle says he 
brings his body into subjection he means he was 
in training, therefore in fine form for the effort. 
We must cultivate good habits. Self-denial and 
discipline bring development of our powers and 
increase of strength. 


DETERMINATION 


To succeed then follows. The Christian does 
not “run uncertainly’’ any more than the athlete. 
The competitors could see the judge’s post, where 
the winner would be decided. Before the presi- 
dent’s seat hung the laurel crown for the victors 
in various events. “I must have that crown,” 
said the true athlete, and so, as he lined up with 
the others, he had laid aside every hindrance, and 
his flowing robes and ornaments, that he might 
run well. Moreover, he resolved that, though he 
might find the course long, he would not give up 
nor turn aside. He would “press towards the 
mark,” forgetting everything else. For us to 
turn aside for any selfish aim is to fail, and so our 
King promises 


DIVINE ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The vast stadium is filled with spectators — a 
great “cloud of witnesses,’ interested, cheering 
the competitors, watching the result. The 
athlete is helped by their presence. The signal 
for the start is given, and with every nerve taut 
he presses toward the goal. For the Christian 
race there is a greater incentive than the thought 
of heroic men and women who have completed the 
course and won the crown. We have the assured 
aid of Christ! His eyes are upon us. He is our 
ideal and our inspiration, and His encouragement 
never fails. There was a boy running in a race 
at the school sports, when, although he looked 
like winning, to everyone’s surprise he dropped 
out. ‘“What’s the matter? Feeling ill?” he was 
asked. ‘‘No! But I could not run any more. 


All the other fellows had some one to cheer them, ” 


and shout ‘Go ahead!’ while I hadn’t anyone.” 
That is why he lost heart. 

We are more fortunate, as well as more de- 
termined. Christ is looking to us to do our ut- 
most this year, and as we look at the untraversed 
track, stretching out before us, we resolve with 
all our hearts to be worthy of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 


“Run the straight race thro’ God’s good grace, 
Lift up thine eyes, and seek His face; 
Life with its way before thee lies, 
Christ is the path, and Christ the prize.” 
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NATURE 


TESTA RAY 


REV. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 


THE ELEVENTH OF HEBREWS 
MODERNIZED 

The writer of the book of Hebrews in the 
twelfth chapter calls the Old Testament heroes a 
“cloud of witnesses,’”’ pictured as surrounding and 
gazing upon the present performers in the arena 
of Christian activities, and appeals to his readers 
to “run with patience the race” set before them. 
The Jews needed that exhortation but little, for 
their chief stumbling-block was their fanatical 
worship of their past. The little Christian group 
needed it as a stimulus to their new enterprise. 

America seems to have fallen upon a time when 
the popular thing is to belittle the great men who 
built its institutions. We are-in no danger of 
unduly worshipping our past. We need the 
exhortation of the Scripture writer to honor 
afresh their memory, not only in fine phrases but 
in reverent emulation. The language of the pas- 
sage fits well the celebration of Independence Day. 
“By faith’ the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers, by 
faith William Penn, by faith Roger Williams, by 
faith John Elliott and David Brainerd, by faith 
John Adams, by faith George Washington, by 
faith Benjamin Franklin, by faith Robert Morris, 
by faith the Continental Armies and Congress 
and the Constitutional Convention and the long- 
suffering people in their homes, and the pastors in 
their churches; by faith Betsy Ross, by faith 
John Marshall, by faith Daniel Boone, by faith 
Lewis and Clarke. ‘‘And what shall we say’’ of 
Garrison and Greely and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Henry Ward Beecher and Abraham Lincoln; 
or of Frances Willard, Susan B. Anthony and 
Howard Russell, of Garfield, Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson? Fourth of July, Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-seven is an ideal time to 
refresh our memory and re-dedicate our service in 
perpetuating the traditions these heroes, “of 
whom the world was not worthy,” established in 
the brave days of old. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE GREAT PRESIDENTS 

Our presidents have been as a rule men of moral 
rectitude, strong character and religious faith. 
In these respects they represent the nation’s 
heart. Washington’s prayer life was simple and 
teal and has been immortalized in bronze on the 
tablet that adorns the steps of the Old Treasury 
Building in Wall Street, showing him at prayer 
in the woods near Valley Forge. Lincoln declared 
that the Emancipation Proclamation was the 
result of a night spent in prayer. McKinley is 
known to have been a man of deeply religious 
life and of prayer. Roosevelt once said, “I believe 


God has raised me up to lead the nation in i 
desperate fight for its life against the illeg 
despotism of combined wealth in collusion wit 
corrupt. office holders, and my daily prayer 
that God will spare my life long enough to s 
that menace to the Republic removed.” 

Secretary Daniels, during the World War in 
speech in the Metropolitan Temple, New Yor 
quoted Wilson in the following statement at tt 
close of a Cabinet meeting, “‘Gentlemen, I wis 
that those of you who believe in prayer wou 
pray that we may be guided aright in this matter. 
President Harding on being notified of his electic 
refrained from exultation, remarking seriousl: 
“T am more given to prayer that God may enab 
me to play my part.” The religious quality » 
President Coolidge is typical of the oldest ar 
finest traditions of American life. 


WHAT IS ‘‘AMERICANISM” 

Henry Van Dyke says that “the soul of a peop 
has made America. Americanism is the qualit 
of that soul.” It does not consist in broad genera. 
ties that belong to all people, nor in the peculi. 
foibles that distinguish us temperamentally fro: 
other peoples. It consists in certain convictio: 
generally accepted among Americans as to tl 
true relation of individuals to the groups 
which they belong, and the relation of tha 
groups to each other. They are germinal to o: 
national soul, fundamentally Christian, aun 
our future will depend on our loyalty to thex 
Three may be mentioned: 

First: The individual is more important th= 
any group to which he belongs. It did not origii 
ate in America. It originated America. It is t. 
fruitage of Christianity emerging in history 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Mas 
flower, the Declaration of Independence, and t: 
industrial struggle. The jiudividual’s first dui 
is to his group, not for the group’s sake as sua 
but that it may function better for the individu: 
in it. It applies to home, church, lodge, chaml 
of commerce, labor union, and state. The rigs 
relation between these groups as basic to i 
dividual needs is America’s big future proble: 

The second conviction is that America hass 
world mission. We are still trying to define tl 
conviction as expressed in the slogan “Ameri 
First.”” “First”? for self, yes, that we may 
wholly efficient. ‘First’ in service to the won 
that we may realize the purpose we believe Gs 
had in bringing us into being. This convictii 
is part and parcel of our national spirit and | 
perhaps the greatest guarantee of our perpetul 
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in that it commits us to a policy of self-giving, 
which everyone trained in the principles of Christ 
knows to be the key to life. 

The third conviction, not so obvious at first, 
but more and more coming to recognition, is the 
centrality of the child. Christ put the child at 
the center, and America in education, religion, 
industry, home and politics is more and more 
being organized with reference to child welfare. 
To “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our children” is a part of the national Con- 
stitution. We are just beginning to understand 
and work out the boundless meanings involved in 
that phrase. We are still a long way from being 
100 per cent American” in this respect, with 
child labor still uncontrolled in many states, 
but the tendency is overwhelmingly toward 
betterment. 


**A song for the heroes gone on ahead, 
To join the hosts of the marching dead — 
A song for the souls that could lightly fling 
Sweet life away as a little thing 
For the sake of the mighty need of earth, 
The need of the ages coming to birth.” 


THE ONE HOPEFUL NOTE 

‘War,’ says everybody, “is a most frightful 
calamity.” 

“Yes, it is,’ says the militarist; ‘we’d better 
be prepared for it.” 

“You’re right about war,’”’ says the biologists, 
“but it’s the law of nature, and you can’t buck 
nature.” 

“But there’s one thing worse,”’ says the patriot- 
plus, ‘to think you can get your country’s rights 
any other way.” 

“War is terrible,’”’ says the munitions maker, 
“and going to be more so, let me show you my 
latest killing machine.” 

“War is pretty bad,”’ says the politician, “but 
its about the only chance we get to use the glorious 
old banner in our speeches without feeling foolish.” 

“War is indescribably bad,” says the senti- 
mentalist; “let’s forget it, and talk of other things.” 

“War is a crime,” the church is every day more 
boldly saying, “and the church of Jesus Christ will 
keep clear of it from now on.” 

This last voice is not as strong now as it will be 
some day. It is the only voice with any note of 
hope in it. None of these other confessions of 
war’s awfulness can have the slightest effect. How 
could it, when the very confession leaves the door 
to war wide open? — Dan B. Brummit. 


, 


THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE ON WAR 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a war in any 
country that the church in that country has not 
“patriotically” fallen in line and endorsed it. 
Certainly all wars have not been right and Chris- 
tian. In this country the conscience and feeling 
of the church is steadily moving on to the place 
where it will be more and more difficult for our 
government to depend on its support in any future 
war. Stern voices are declaring that the message 
of the church is peace alone, and it must be true 
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to its charge. This position is assumed “not on 
the basis of sentimental pacifism. It grows out 
of the conviction that whatever justification war 
may have had in the past its present menace to 
all civilization, barely survived in the last one, 
renders it in itself an unmixed and inexcusable evil. 
If the church in all nominally Christian lands could 
be led to unite on the message Christ committed 
to it, irrespective of what governments might 
do, war would cease in a generation. The problem, 
however, is not that simple. Slowly, laboriously, 
the details must be worked out by statesmen con- 
trolled by the will to peace. But that will must 
be created in the world and in the minds of states- 
men by the brave witness of the church giving 
them confidence that peaceful measures will be 
sustained by the people. Otherwise they have no 
recourse but the appeal to war. 


GOD’S FOOL 

The one sentence that brought out the most 
emphatic and prolonged applause at the Stock- 
holm Conference in 1925 was that used by Bishop 
Brent at the close of his address when he said: 
“Tt is because I believe in the sanctity of the nation 
and the magnificence of Patriotism; it is because 
I believe youth can best serve the nation and 
mankind by living for-duty rather than dying 
for it that I reaffirm my belief that the Christian 
Church if it be so minded can, in the name of 
Christ, rule out war and rule in peace within a 
generation. I may be a fool, but if so I am God’s 
fool.” 


SUMMER PERILS AND PURPOSES 


Our people need to be put on their guard 
against the effect of the subtle enervation of 
vacation practices on spiritual life and power. 
The matter can be treated under the two heads 
named in the subject. The perils are at least 
these; many others will occur to one. 

1. Idle conversation. Nothing wicked or un- 
kind or even foolish; just aimless. We chatter on 
about the weather, our games, our clothes, our 
experiences, pleasant or otherwise, our plans 
and ourselves — chiefly the last. These are all 
legitimate and well enough, but need not monopo- 
lize all our breath. 

2. Substitution of the flesh for the spirit. That 
is a bit old-fashioned way of putting it, but covers 
the point exactly. We are apt to let our bodily 
appetites have the right of way. The result is 
all sorts of foolish eating, drinking, indolence, 
and indulgence of even worse character. The 
spiritual life misses the daily Bible and prayer, 
the regular church habits, the effort to help others 
in Christian service, etc. We mistake enjoyment 
of nature for communion with God. We consult 
our own selfish desires in the thought that we are 
resting and therefore can relax vigilance in the 
most perilous time of the year. 

3. Substitution of the herd habit for the hard- 
won personal habit. When the disciples had 
nothing to do Peter said, “I go a-fishing.”” They 
answered, ‘‘We also go with thee.”’ A truly ideal 
vacation occupation, but the point is that in the 
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average summer crowd any kind of a Peter with 
any kind of a scheme can lead the rest of the 
crowd where he pleases. It is the mood of the 
summer hotel, camp and automobile. 


Among vacation purposes worth while and 
wholly consistent with a good, enjoyable vacation 
are: 

1. Recreative, but stimulating, reading. Select 
it before leaving and lay out the menu definitely 
so that the flood of current trash in the magazines 
will not capture the undirected mind. Make it 
different from ordinary reading, but direct it. 

2. Select summer companions, so far as possible, 
from other occupations than one’s own. This 
gives variety, perspective, chance for mutual 
helpfulness and enjoyment. 

3. Take much time alone and apart in the ways 
of nature: study birds, flowers, animals, rocks, 
and waves, hills and valleys. Learn in detail each 
summer all that is to be learned by observation 
and reading about some one species of life, if 
nothing more than a Monarch Butterfly, or the 
Great Blue Heron. God has a wise and wonderful 
way of meeting a human soul who is willing to 
look for Him among His mute, shy children of the 
wood and shore and field. 


A VACATION MEDITATION 
. Psa. 189:7-12 
“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, Thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, surely the darkness shall overwhelm 
me, 
And the light about me shall be night; 
Even the darkness hideth not from Thee, 
But the night shineth as the day: 
The darkness and the light are both alike unto 
Thee.”’ 


“CONSIDER THE LILIES” 


The Liliaceae Family of flowers is one of the 
largest and includes the trilliums, blazing star, 
bellworts, lily of the valley, false and true Solo- 
mon’s seal, asparagus, day lily, tiger lily, Turks 
cap lily, wood lily, tulips, dog-tooth violet, 
hyacinth, Star of Bethlehem, onions, leeks, garlics, 
etc. Many flowers bear the name lily that are 
not true lilies, as the pond lily, a family by itself. 
Neltje Blanchan in her book on “Wildflowers” 
has this to say of the flower to which Jesus referred 
in the Sermon on the Mount: “Opinions differ as 
to the lily of Scripture. The superb scarlet 
Martagon Lily, grown in gardens here, is not 
uncommon wild in Palestine; but whoever has 
seen the large anemones there “carpeting every 
plain and luxuriantly pervading the land” is in- 
clined to believe that Jesus, who always chose the 
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most familiar objects in the daily life of his simple 
listeners to illustrate his teachings, rested his 
eyes on the slopes about him glowing with anemo- 
nes in all their matchless loveliness. What 
flowers served him then matters not at all. It is 
enough that scientists — now more plainly than 
ever before —see the universal application of 
the illustration the more deeply they study nature, 
and can include their “little brothers of the air” 
and the humblest flower at their feet when they 
say with Paul, “In God we live and move and 
have our being.’’ Christ looks at his hillside 
audience with their faces seared by false aims 
and useless anxieties, and then looks at the 
flower-dotted slopes and brings a lesson that can- 
not be forgotten of the Father’s care and the 
supreme claims of the kingdom of heaven. 


“BEHOLD THE BIRDS OF THE HEAVEN.” 

The Bible has much to say about birds. Note 
the ancient law in Deut. 14:11-20; 22:6-7. Note 
Solomon’s standing as an ornithologist in 1 Kings 
4:33. Read the entire passage, verses 30-34. 
See how Jeremiah compares their obedience with 
that of man in 8:7. Among birds referred to in 
the Bible are the bittern, crane, cuckoo, dove, 
eagle, hawk, heron, kite, nighthawk, ostrich, 
osprey, owl, partridge, peacock, quail, raven, 
sparrow, swallow, swan, vulture, etc., besides the 
common fowl like chickens, pigeons, etc. 

God’s care of the birds, illustrating his care of 
mankind, can be made most interesting and help- 
ful by a presentation of such subjects as food sup- 
ply, nesting, protective coloration, ete. Write 
to the Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., for catalogue of free pamphlets and select 
what is desired. Libraries are abundantly sup- 
plied with such material. The minister can learn 
much from his boys and girls, who are taught such 
matters today in the schools. Migration is the 
most marvellous fact in bird life. Think of the 
little Arctic Tern, nesting in summer above the 
Arctic Circle and spending his winter below the 
Antarctic Circle, involving a round trip of over 
22,000 miles annually. The song of birds is a 
world in itself. 


“Why should I feel discouraged, why should the 
shadows come, 

Why should my heart be lonely, and long for 
heaven and home, 

When jeeus is my portion? My constant friend 
is He: 

His eye is on the sparrow, and I know He watches 
me.” 


Men are to be the interpreters of God to men. 
“Tf you wish your neighbors to see what God is 
like,’”’ says Charles Kingsley, “let them see what 
he can make you like.” As a matter of fact men 
about us think of God a good deal in terms of the 
average Christian character that they find at 
hang exhibited to view in the lives of their neigh- 

ors. 


' Justice is the rarest of human virtues; in a long 
life I have met ten generous men for one just 
man.— Gladstone. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 
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SELECTED TEXTS ON INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
NATURE AND RECREATION 

Confession of National Sin as a Patriotic 

Duty. Neh. 1:1-11. Text, v. 6. 
* Our Part and God’s Part. 2 Sam. 10:12. 

Our National Heritage from the Past. 
23:2-6. 

A Spiritual Forbear of the Fore-fathers. Deut. 
26:5. 

Ideal Political Leadership. Judges 5:9. 

The Divine Resources of Righteousness. Judges 
5:20. 

God in Church and State. Psalm 51:18. 

Righteousness the Basis of Peace. Psalm 85:10, 
last clause. 

Prayer for Peace as an Expression of Patriotic 
Love. Psalm 122:6. 

Devotion to Public Welfare. Is. 62:1. 

The Peril of Slight Remedies. Jer. 8:11. (From 
Rev. W. C. Kennedy, Rochester, N. Y.) 

Womanhood in the Nation’s Crises. 
4:13-17. 

The Present Perfecting the Past. Heb. 11:40. 


Josh. 


Esther 


Honesty Toward Country and God. Luke 
20:25. 

A Great Bible Naturalist. 1 Kings 4:33. 

A Lesson in Obedience from the Birds. Jer. 8:7. 


Watered Trees or Wind-Blown Chaff? Psalm 1: 
especially verses 3 and 4. 

Nature’s Hallelujah Chorus. Psalm 96:11-13. 

Our Trust: in Man? a Desert; in God? a River. 
Jer. 17:5-8. 

Turning the Desert into a Well. Psalm 84:6. 
a= 

Christ*s Recipe for Rest. Matt. 11:28-30. 


WHAT IS BEST WORTH REMEMBERING IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY? 
Heb. 11:32-40 
I — Introduction 
1. Passage recalls things worth remembering 
in Jewish history. - 
2. Faith in God, self, each other, the future. 
II — Discussion. (Illustrate by using K. L. Bates’ 
hymn “America the Beautiful.”’) 
1. Story of hymn. Written after a visit to 
Pike’s Peak. 
2. Analysis of hymn by stanzas. 
a. Note framework. 
Each stanza expresses a special thing with an 
accompanying prayer. 
Typical of the spirit of America as based on 
the religious faith of its people. 
b. First Stanza. 
Pike’s Peak and its outlook. 
Skies and harvests as typical of material 
wealth, with territorial extent. 


Our vast power and influence. 

Prayer for brotherhood as wide and rich. 
c. Second Stanza. 

Religious liberty and what it cost the fore- 
fathers. 

Place of this in our history. 

Religion as the corrective for our ‘flaws.’ 

Emphasis on “law” as the balance wheel for 
“Tiberty.” 

“Self-control” the objective. 

d. Third Stanza. 

The place of self-sacrifice and life-giving 
service in our history, not merely in war, but 
in civic struggle. 

The interpretation of “‘success’’ as “‘nobleness”’ 
and of “gain” as only good when “‘divine.”’ 

Our need for “refining” our ideas of wealth 
(“gold’’). 

e. Fourth Stanza. 
The picture of human redemption from tears 
and their causes accomplished in the city. 
“Alabaster cities’— cf. the ‘White City.” 
The dream of all clear-sighted “‘patriots’”’ today 
is a redeemed city. 
The prayer for ‘‘God’s grace”’ as the source of 
all our good, and universal brotherhood as its 
highest expression. 
III — Conclusion. 

1. Summary: material growth, religious liberty, 
sacrificial service, social redemption. 

2. Our present duty and purpose. 
“‘Pike’s Peak’”’ vision and work it out. 


Get the 


“GOD’S COUNTRY” 
Psa. 33:12 

I — Introduction. 

1. The expression as commonly used of some 
place very dear to us. 

2. The attitude of the Jew toward his own home- 
land as suggested in the Psalm. 
II — Discussion. 

1. Exegesis of text. 

a. Our possession of God: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” 

b. God’s possession of us: ‘“The people whom 
he hath chosen for His inheritance.” 

c. Any people who fulfill the first can claim 
the latter. 

d. God’s effort to bring each people within 
the scope of His purposes. 

2. Application to America. 

a. We, apart of the world under God’s provi- 
dence for the working out of His kingdom 
plans. 

Not His pets or favorites. No claim on Him 
against other people. 

God’s country only in so far as we obey Him, 
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Lincoln’s Second Inaugural — Show his com- 
parison of North and South and his great 
phrase, “The Almighty has His own Purposes.” 

b. God as our God. 

Show how religion and faith wrought into our 
historic structure. 

Grant accepting position of Lieutenant- 
General said: “I feel the full weight of the 
responsibilities now devolving upon me; and 
I know that if they are met it will be due to 
those armies, and above all to the favor of that 
Providence which leads both men and nations.” 

c. Evidences of God’s interest in America. 

Spain, France and England try to control it. 
The first two eliminated, leaving England with 
its free institutions in control. England elimin- 
ated and America left to work out characteris- 
tic American principles and institutions. 

Development of religious freedom, free 
schools, great moral movements, foreign mis- 
sions, and international justice. 

We still have to prove our loyalty to God in 
our international relations. God expects 
America to do her duty. This, the final acid 
test as to whether we are really “‘God’s coun- 
WAR” 

III — Conclusion. 

1. Our mission: to ourselves, all as immigrants; 
to the world as ‘‘God’s Country” still, only partly 
claimed for Him. 

2. The text from this larger viewpoint. 


THREE “F’S” OF PATRIOTISM 


Psa. 85 

(May have special value as talk to young people.) 
I — Introduction. 

1. Analyze Psalm as expression of deepest devo- 
tion to country. 

2. All sorts of patriots today: some good, some 
bad, some indifferent. 
II — Discussion. 


1. Three False kinds of Patriotism. 

a. “America First.” Patriotism. 

We the biggest therefore the best. 

Scorn of other peoples: Sheenies, Wops, 
Guineas, Chinks, ‘Dagoes, Niggers, Paddies, 
Boches, Canucks, Polocks. 

b. Funeral Patriotism 

Pompous honor to the forefathers with no 
effort to emulate them. 

Always citing precedents that may or may 
not apply to present conditions, “entangling 
alliances,”’ ete. 

c. Fourth of July Patriotism. 

Fireworks, noise, eloquence, brass bands, gilt 
braid and bunting. 

Good if sincere, but today mostly for picnic 
purposes. 

2. Three True Kinds of Patriotism. 
a. Patriotism of Freedém. 

The central idea of American life. 

But freedom not to do as one wishes merely, 
but freedom to worship, serve, work, each for 
all and all for each. 

’ Some one says, “I may strike out in any direc- 
tion, but my liberty to strike ends where the 
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other man’s nose begins.” Liberty under law. 

b. Patriotism of Fidelity. 

Every form of loyalty and service to the 
nation. 

Service in defense, in politics, in finance, in 
maintaining American ideals of citizenship. 

Loyalty to home, church, school, community 
best form of patriotism. 

c. Patriotism of Faith. 

Note passage (Psa. 85:10). Four great ob- 
jectives of government: Mercy, truth, right- 
eousness and peace. 

These as national ideals for the world as well 
as for ourselves. 

All based in religious faith and a sense of God 
in our history and in the hope of the future. 

As personal ideals for every citizen. 

III — Conclusion. 

1. Few required to die for our country: less as 
wars shall cease. All required to live for our 
country. 

2. Closing poem: 

“One dared to die; in a swift moment’s space 

Fell in war’s forefront, laughter on his face. 

Bronze tells his fame in many a market place. 


“Another dared to live; the long years through 
Felt his slow heart’s blood ooze crimson dew 
For duty’s sake, and smiled. And no one knew.” 


SOME THINGS WORTH WORKING FOR 
Matt. 6:19-34. Text, verses 26 and 28. 
A Lesson from the Birds and Flowers. 
I — Introduction. 

1. Christ’s love for nature and his close under- 
standing of its relation to human life. 

2. His love for human nature and desire to 
make it worthy. 

II — Discussion. 

1. Some things not worth worrying about. What 
he observed in the crowd. 

a. Money. Vs. 19-21. The rich and poor. 

b. Sustenance. Vs. 25-26. Well-fed, over-fed, 
hungry. 

c. Clothing. Vs. 28-30. Well-dressed; ill-clad. 

d. Length of life. Vs. 27. All ages in his 
audience. 

e. Tomorrow. Vs. 34. 
morrow a dread. 

f. Reasons: 

(1) These things perishable, ineffective, world- 
ly, though needful. Not in themselves proper 
life-objectives. 

(2) God knows our need of them and promises 
at least as full a supply as received by birds 
and. flowers. 

(3) He asks our interest in better things. 

2. The one thing worth working for. 

7 Ge Kingdom of God and its righteousness. 

s. 33. 

b. Reasons: This is of highest value and impor- 
tance and is eternal. God will add all necessities 
if we set this first. 

3. Applications. 

a. Personal life. 
motive. 

b. Business and daily affairs. 


All these made the 


Everyone can do it as a basic 


Golden Rule. 
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c. School and society. Need for spiritualizing 
of social motives. 

d. Kingdom specialties. 
public welfare. 

e. Life work. Ministry, missions, social service, 
etc. 
III — Conclusion. 

1. Note the words ‘‘behold”’ (Vs. 26) and ‘“‘con- 
sider’ (Vs. 28). 

2. Our need to inventory life, think it clear 
through, and make it worth while. Christ as 
guide and Master. 


WORK, REST AND RELIGION 
Luke 10:38-42 
I — Introduction. 
1. What the Bethany home meant to Jesus. 
2. Its elements: work, rest and religion. 
II — Discussion. 

1. Martha as the Symbol of Work. 

a. Her good qualities: attention, 
willingness, capability, a “hustler.” 

b. Her faults: worry, irritability, self-pity, envy, 
complaining, fussiness over small matters. 

c. Main point: Work equals our attitude toward 
it. 

2. Mary as the Symbol of Rest. 

a. Her good qualities: took time to be holy, 
heard Jesus, used a priceless opportunity, placed 
repose of heart above activity of hand. 

b. Her faults: a dreamer, shirked practical 
things, willing Martha should do the cumbrous 
service. 

c. Main point: Rest equals our use of it. 

8. Christ as the Symbol of Religion. 

a. His impartial attitude toward the women. 

b. He throws the higher light on both work and 
rest. 

c. How he relates the two. 

(1) We work to rest and rest to work. We 
separate them. 

(2) He consecrates both to himself and 
sanctifies both. 

(a) In work by guidance, giving a motive 
glorifying faithfulness. 

(b) In rest by guidance, giving a motive, 
showing himself as the giver of rest. Matt. 
11:28-30. 

III — Conclusion. 

1. Learn to work restfully and to rest profitably. 

2. Learn to find the ‘‘one thing needful’ in 
both, to “hear his word.” 


Work in church and 


industry, 


ILLUSTRATIVE TALK TO CHILDREN 
Fourth of July — A Roman Candle and a Tallow 


Candle. Former shows the short-lived nature of 
pleasure and sin. Latter the steady value of a 
good life. 


Fishing Tackle — How fishing looks to the fish. 
The baits of sin and world. 

From a Bicycle — Ball bearings; little things 
that make life easy for others and self, kind words, 
smiles, etc. Punctures: little things that spoil the 
good in us and let out the wind of good resolution. 
Pedals: must keep pushing or bicycle falls over. 
So need for constant toil and thought. One may 
represent prayer, the other work. 
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SOME SERMON THEMES 
The Christian in a Foreign Land — Psalm 187. 
The Heavenly Healed Heart — Psalm 51:10. 
Asbestos Faith — Dan. 3:17. 
Broken Bottles — Luke 5:37. 
Too Busy — 1 Kings 20:40. 
Closed Doors — Matt. 25:10. 
A Dangerous Epidemic — Prov. 20:9. 
The Duel of the Dual — Rom. 7:23. 
Efficiency — Jno. 15:5. 
Let’s Go Fishing — Mark 1:17. 
The Fool’s Bank — Luke 12:21. 
Give Me Back My God — Judges 18:24. 
The Hare and the Tortoise — Gal. 5:7. 
The lIota’s of Life — Zech. 4:10. 
Killing the Old Man — Rom. 6:6. 
The Life Unreversible — Phil. 3:18. 
The Impetus of Memory — 2 Tim. 2:8. 
Too Tired — Mark 14:38. 
The Mighty Mite — Mark 12:42. 
Money Madness — 1 Tim. 6:10. 
Mute Mouths — 1 Kings 18:21. 
A Relentless Detective — Num. 32:23. 
Saved on the Surface — Matt. 22:14. 
Shoddy — Matt. 6:33. 

— R. J. Cornish, Canton, Pa. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


1. The early disciples set a precedent when they 
organized a church. Read the opening chapters of 
the Acts. 

2. In union there is strength. Together we can 
do what we can not do alone. 

3. We gain from Christian fellowship. One 
helps the other. We all need help. No one is 
perfect. 

4. You need the Church to help you, your 
family, and community. 

5. If no one joined the Church there would be 
no Church and a little Christianity. Would you 
live in a community without a Church and Sunday 
School? If you have not become a Christ follower, 
think it over. If you are named as a Christian, do 
your duty. You are compelled to support the 
public school: you are privileged to support the 
church.— Raymond J. Cornish, Canton, Pa. 


THE PROGRESS OF IDEALS 


It is recognized today that the world conflict 
through which we have passed has not been so 
much a war from economic reasons as a conflict of 
ideals. There is an assimulative force at work 
when nations are mingling together that tends to 
raise them all to the same ideals. A barrier, how- 
ever, has been erected, and not until that is broken 
down can we have the true ideals of Christ. 

The barrier of the nations has created misunder- 
standings, and fostered suspicions, which have led 
in the end to warfare and strife. 

Let us look for a moment at the progress of 
ideals. 

I — Tribal Ideals. 

Primitive man was separated by tribes. It was 
a selfish band. The love shown was to members 
of the same tribe. They could hate the others 
with the most cruel hatred as long as they remained 
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true to their own. ‘The law of blood revenge 
made life in the tribes a gamble. 

Despite the limitations of this ideal it had many 
noble qualities. It taught them on occasions to 
forget self; to endure pain and affliction for the 
sake of others (within the tribe). 


-2 — National Ideals. 


The time came when the national spirit pre- 
vailed. The circle was greatly extended. Men 
were taught to love and respect not only those of 
their own tribe, but their own race. King David 
united the warring tribes of Israel and Judah and 
they became a strong nation. 

The national spirit has been predominant 
through the past few centuries. Many have be- 
come so engrossed in their nation; so blind to 
what is right, that they have adopted a policy of 
“my country right or wrong.” 

8 — Christian Ideals. 

When Jesus came the circle was again extended. 
This time to include every human being. Men 
were taught to love and respect not only those 
of their own household, tribe, or nation, but to 
“love all men.” 


SHOW YOUR COLORS 

One of the most interesting pictures in our 
National Capitol is that scene where Betsy Ross 
presents to George Washington and a committee, 
that wonderful creation now known as the ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes.” 

Truly we Americans are proud of our flag. 
We are not ashamed to show our country’s colors. 
No flag in the world has such a standing among 
the nations. That is because it has gone forth 
into world circles as a missionary and not as a 
militarist. 

So much for our flag. On June fourteenth and 
every other day let us show our Christian colors. 
How about showing our colors in the realm of 
religion? We, too, often sail our Christian colors 
at half mast. We have basal and strong convic- 
tions, but we display our flag in a neutral position. 
This old world is sick from lack of honesty and 
bold sincerity — sick from an attack of anemic 
Christianity which dares not show its colors. In 
Rome, multitudes do as Rome does. That means 
death to high ideals and the resultant of such an 
attitude is an emasculated Christianity. 

We are not to show our colors in showy ob- 
trusion, but rather in the calm audacity of our 
God-inbreathed convictions and uncompromising 
devotion to our great standard-bearer, Jesus 
Christ. Those who choose only the easy things, 
never attain any radiant trimph. 

My Dear People: I appeal to you to “show your 
colors.” How? First of all, as clean, convincing 
witnesses of Jesus Christ. Let the world from 
this day know that you “have been with Jesus’ 
and that you are not ashamed to march beneath 
the blood-stained banner of the Cross. 

And in the second place, I make appeal to you 
to “show your colors” in a life abounding in 
delicate courtliness and in reverent Christian 
behaviour. Display every noble belief of our faith 
as a visible flag. Where shall we. “show our 
colors?” Everywhere! Let our children see them, 
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that they, too, may enlist with us in the army of 
Christ. Let them wave in social intercourse that 
they may check the filthy jest and cruel gossip 
which besmirch our glorious colors. Let them 
wave over the field of business, political contro- 
versy, and our international relations. Such would 
make our lives and our church, centers of moral 
contagion. “Show your colors.”— Rev. John 
Bunyan Smith, D.D. 


LIGHT 
A Funeral Sermon Suggestion 

Text: “And at evening time—it shall be 
light.”” Zachariah 14:7. 

God always makes the departure to “the other 
country” endurable, when the time comes for the 
final adieu “‘It is light.” 

I remember very distinctly, one night that has 
always been outstanding in my memory. A group 
of young people had met for a week’s camping and 
religious conference by one of our great inland 
lakes. This particular night was the close of this 
pleasant association together. The affair had 
been a success and we were all looking forward 
to this last climatic hour together. But every- 
thing was atlowebb. The day had dawned slowly, 
there were clouds that presaged a storm and the 
whole day had been dark. 

There was gloom written on every face as the 
day drew on. If it rained, it would spoil this 
hour of sunset with its uplifting uxultation. At 
nine o’clock we were all to take the train that 
would remove us from this idyllic spot we would 
never all be together again and we wanted it to be 
an impressive memory. 

After the evening meal was over we all went 
down to the sandy beach where we would have 
our farewell service. And miracles of miracles. 
Just as the service began, the clouds to the west- 
ward parted and the colors of the sunset flooded 
the sky. Such an array. The royal purples, the 
delicate pink, the rich orange. My heart leaps 
up as I think of it now. 

So it is that our Father, brings to our relief in 
the sunset of life — the surcease from the toils of 
the road. When we lay down the Cross and take 
up the crown ‘‘He shall wipe all tears from our 
eyes.”’ 

Ah! then we may look in his face when all 
mysteries shall have disappeared—Then we know 
that death cannot hurt us. 

And trusting only in his merit—we cast our 
eyes heavenward and with supreme trust in Him 
we have that light at eventide that “never was on 
land or sea.”—Rev. H. Howerd Fuller. 


We hear much of the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Much discussionof so-called “heresy” 
centers on the subject. But there is a matter of 
much more importance, namely, verbal inspira- 
tion from the Scriptures. For the Scriptures 
should inspire great verbs in a person’s life, such 
verbs as to be, to do, to give, to love, to serve. 
When we do not get from the Scriptures: the 
energy for such great and noble activity, then is 
our faith vain.—Central Christian Advocate.—L. 
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Prayer Meeting Talks 


I 
GOD AND THE NATION 
Jeremiah 7:1-7 

These words of Jeremiah are among the boldest 
utterances of the Old Testament. He urges his 
nation to amend their ways, to turn from evil, 
and not to think that because they are God’s 
chosen people they can do as they please. Unless 
they deal justly with one another they shall not 
remain in the land, he tells them. That it requires 
more than usual courage to speak thus to his own 
Jeremiah spoke the 
plain, unvarnished truth, and as is usually the 
case, it was unwelcome. Persecution often fol- 
lows the truth, that is why so few dare utter it. 

There are those in our day who would define a 
patriot as one who compliments his country upon 
her achievements and resources. That is nothing 
new. It was thus in Jeremiah’s day. The 
people had itching ears for flattery, for the assur- 
ance that they were a good sort. They wanted 
their prophets to cry, ‘Peace, peace,”’ even though 
there was no peace. If a prophet dared tell them 
otherwise he was speedily put out of the way. 

The Israelites felt secure in their chosen posi- 
tion as the “chosen people.” America likes to 
think of herself as a chosen nation, chosen to a 
place of leadership among the nations of the world. 
It is considered very bad form for any one to 
criticize America. A few years ago it meant a 
penitentiary sentence and the most pagan form 
of persecution, if not instant lynching. Today it 
is not quite so dangerous, but is still considered a 
bad break by narrow nationalists. 

And yet, who is going to save our nation from 
destruction? Those who boast of their hundred 
percentism, who mark time as soon as the signal 
is given (no matter what move is made), or those 
lonely prophets of righteousness who point out to 
us our faults, who hold before us constantly the 
Word of God, who urge us to return to His com- 
mandments that we might prosper inwardly and 
outwardly? The latter are, of course, the saviours 
of our nation. 

When a nation forgets God and His Word, the 
doom is near. Modern nations are no exception 
to this ancient truth. Israel rejected Christ and 
fell. Rome perished because she did not listen to 
the teaching of the early disciples of the lowly 
Jesus, Germany and France thought they could 
get along without God, witness their sad plight. 
Is America going to profit by their warning 
example? 

We believe, without unduly exaggerating the 
importance of America, that God has a great 
work for us still to perform. But we can do it only 
with God and the sooner we return to Him the 
better for our national welfare—Rev. Askan 
Stuehler, D.D. 


II 
CHURCH AND CITIZENSHIP 
From what has been said last month under the 
topic, “Christian Education” it will have been 


clear that civilization alone is not able to save the 
world; it must be a Christian civilization. That 
is why the church has a most important duty to 
perform in helping to build the kind of citizenship 
that will make for a better world. 

Too often in the past that work was left to 
other agencies than the church. We heard it 
said by many, “That is not the business of the 
church; let the state attend to that.’”’ But what 
kind of citizens will you have if your permit our 
boys and girls to come to maturity without a 
well-defined sense of right and wrong, without 
clear-cut ideas as to what are their duties and 
responsibilities to society. 


Christian citizens must be trained, they do not 
come by accident. If we want to drift blindly we 
may take the road to destruction and degenera- 
tion. We need purposeful training rather than 
the haphazard method we have followed all too 
long. 

The church, the Sunday School, the home, must 
co-operate to instill in the young those principles 
and ideas which will insure a safe future in the 
hands of intelligent, responsible men and women, 
If it is not the duty of the church to furnish leader- 
ship in this direction then what is the church 
here for? 

We are greatly interested in making America 
Christian. Not in a narrow sense to the exclusion 
of all other nations, but because we believe that 
America is not entitled to a place in the vanguard 
of civilization until she herself fully practices 
what she would preach to others. That America 
is still very far from being Christian is a fact 
which can not be disputed by even the most 
ardent nationalist, the more’s the pity. We love 
our country and we are anxious to see her develop 
her God-given power and resources, but we gain 
nothing by closing our eyes to cold facts. Jesus 
Christ does not reign in the hearts and lives of 
American men and women; not as completely as 
He must reign before we can have a Christian 
country. 

Many there be who still do not accept Him as 
their Saviour, who are not willing to order their 
lives by His commands. Many there be even 
among those who bear His name who yet are far 
from carrying out His teaching in daily life. 
Witness the unjust conditions prevailing in in- 
dustry and business, in our social life and in our 
dealings with other nations. We say, “Lord, 
Lord,” but do not according to His words. 

Can these conditions be changed? Can the 
stains be removed from America? In other words, 
can America be made truly Christian for the 
friendly service to the world? We believe so. 
What is necessary, however, is a general awaken- 
ing among all church members, who as the salt of 
the earth ought to be the first to busy themselves 
with the task of bringing in a new day. 

A few years ago the franchise was extended to 
the women of our country because thinking men 
felt that it was only just to have equal suffrage. 
But there was another reason for woman suffrage: 
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thoughtful people are agreed that the mothers of 
future generations ought to have a part in framing 
the laws of the future, ought to have a voice in 
government, ought to have an opportunity to 
register their approval or disapproval as occasion 
may demand. 

The least that you can do, then, woman, as a 
staunch citizen of our country, determined to 
make American Christian, is to use your right to 
vote. Interest yourself in what your government 
is doing. If it is right, help it to keep on doing 
right; if it is wrong, help to right it—Rev. Askan 
Stuehler, D.D. 


III 
LOYALTY 
Matt. 25:14-30 

The Test of His Servants makes an appropriate 
subject for the Communion Sunday. Jesus was 
speaking to His disciples in what we call “The 
Olivet Discourse.’’ In this discourse He enumer- 
ates some seven or eight things; foretelling the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the question of the signs 
of his coming, the great tribulation, including 
three tests, namely, of believers, of servants and 
of the Gentiles, among other matters of great 
importance to his disciples. The story of the 
talents forms the basis of one of the finest lessons. 
Our Lord is not concerned with the amount each 
one of the servants received, but with the use 
made of the amount as a test of character. Doubt- 
less the master knew his servants. To whom much 
is given, of him much will be required. The high 
trust of wealth gives added responsibility. Money 
is one of the surest tests of character. It is not 
the amount one has, but the use made of it that 
reveals character. It is even so with the better 
gifts, the spiritual riches. There is a great diver- 
sity of gifts, but they are all by the Spirit. Gifts 
differ in kind, in degree, ‘‘to every man according 
to his ability.”” The use made of gifts reveals the 
true state of the heart, and decides the reward 
that is laid up. To bury the gifts of the Spirit is 
just as mean and unworthy as it is to misuse 
material goods. What would it have meant to 
the world if the disciples had “‘rolled their talents 
in napkins” and hidden them away? They did 
not all have the same degree of ability, nor were 
they capable of doing the same kind of service, 
but they were faithful. Such is the real test of 
loyalty in the church and in the nation.—Rev, 
Ernest H. Shanks, D.D. 


IV 
THE LIGHT AHEAD 

Rev. 21:28. ‘“‘And the Lamb Is the light thereof.” 

Do we really see the vision of the coming of the 
Lord? There is a danger lest we should see only 
the things that are near and fail to see the glory 
of the outlook. Solomon says that the eyes of a 
fool are in the ends of the earth,’’ while St. Peter 
speaks of those who are blind and can see only 
what is near. The two statements are comple- 
mentary. The writer of the Proverbs used the 
phrase “‘the ends of the earth” to describe the 
near and not the distant. The man who can only 
see as far as the ends of the earth is the blind man. 
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Dr. Moffatt translates the verse: ‘The thought- 
ful are absorbed in wisdom, but a fool’s eyes roam 
far and wide.” Let us contrast the earnest con- 
centration of the true student with the desultory 
glances of the idler? 


The business of this world cannot be well done 
except by those who have the heavenly vision. 
Two books, one “The Ruling Passion,” by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke; the other, “The Christ of the 
Indian Road,” by Stanley Jones, are worthy of 
sincere study. 

The Lamb is the lampstand of the heavenly 
city. The idea is that of light focused for purposes 
of illumination. What the eye is to the body the 
Lamb is to humanity, the central focal point of 
the glory of God. He is full of grace and truth. 
Power created by purity, sovereignty rooted in 
sacrifice, that is the glory of God. Vision is only 
of value as it is the inspiration of service. 


1927 marks the 15lst anniversary of the 
American Commonwealth. The United States has 
nothing but affection for the other people’s 
of the earth. We are one. We have the same 
perils; let us walk together in the light of 
the City of God. Do not let us demand any 
formal alliances. If I were an American citizen I 
should oppose America’s entrance with every ounce 
of my strength. She refuses to be hampered by 
conditions in which two weak nations can spoil 
the work of Locarno at Geneva.” Trust the great 
heart of America and seek a closer fellowship 
with her people. Defeat all the machinations of 
evil men who would sunder and separate us.’’— 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in an address at West- 
minster, London. 


THE FRIVOLOUS PREACHER 


There was once a frivolous preacher who was full 
of jokes and smiles, 
And so many came to hear him, that they fairly 
filled the aisles. 
’Twas something like a vaudeville, the people 
laughed and roared; 
But to bring the needy souls to Christ, this 
preacher never scored. 


For he never preached salvation; no one felt their 
guilt of sin; 
But to hear him say his funny things, the folks 
came flocking in. 
He was hore at entertaining, but untrue unto his 
call; 
To preach the Way, the Truth, the Life, he 
he never would at all. 


But, oh! how different when this man shall stand 
before the Throne! 
He sowed the seeds of sham and fake; he’ll reap 
what he hath sown. 
So, trifle not; declare the truth that teaches men 
the way 
To as in the narrow gate to Realms of endless 
ay. 
— Rev. Clinton M. Pearson. 
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Sermons 


The Exalted Nation 
REV. SAMUEL McPHEETERS GLASGOW, D.D. 


Text: “Righteousness exalteth a Nation; but 
sin is a reproach to any people.’’—Proverbs 14:34. 

“Tf my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways: then will 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.”—II Chronicles 7:14. 

“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God.’”’—Psalms 9:17. 

There can be no doubt from the Record that 
God deals with Nations as well as with individuals. 
This is quite inevitable. Nations are strong or 
weak, good or bad, carrying the seeds of health, 
life and growth or of death, blight and decay; 
according as these things are true and untrue of 
their individuals. Much of the Record declares 
God’s attitude toward, love and chastening of, 
and destruction and preservation of—Nations. 

We have had rather unsound notions, perhaps, 
in our thinking about what exalts a Nation. 
What is the thing that lifts a nation up and holds 
it up? In ancient days it was thought to be a 
Regal, Monarchial, Splendor. That nation was 
greatest whose king was richest and proudest and 
most exalted in his own selfish splendor and 
greatness. At other times we have felt that great 
territorial possessions and many subjugated 
nations rendered a nation great. A nation was 
great in proportion to the tribute it received, and 
the thousands of millions of hostile aliens who 
bowed the knee to it, as an exalted people and to 
its king. For long periods of our thought, nations 
have been great in proportion to their Armies and 
Navies; their military prowess marked them for 
exaltation or abasement in the eyes of human 
judges. Or we have judged nations great in pro- 
portion to their Wealth, their natural resources, 
their manufactures and their commerce. We are 
still living in a distinctly economic age and it is a 
difficult task to think about life in other terms. 
Great learning, scientific enlightenment and ad- 
vancement, schools and colleges and universities, 
literature—Culture has been deemed by many as 
final in its power to lift and hold a people high. 
We, however, must recognize all of these as 
secondary if not quite unworthy. The manifest 
inability of any or all of these to perpetuate the 
prowess of a nation is confirmed before our eyes 
by the depressing succession of national failures 
which have marked and marred the history of 
the race. 

There is, however, an elemental law, a law of 
safe procedure, a law of enduring values, a law of 
true relations in all life; the law of life itself. This 
is the only law which can set a final and sustained 
seal upon a man or a nation for exaltation. It is 
the law of right or righteousness. 

This law of Righteousness applies to all life. 
We see it obtaining in plant life, in animal life, in 
human life and in the spiritual life. There is 
something elemental in our nature which approves 


and sets its seal upon the operation of the Law of 
Right. We are made with the capacity and 
propensity to approve it. We do not live it. We 
do not illustrate it. We do approve it. This law 
of right marks the unity of the universe; declares 
its Originator and Creator, God, and confirms the 
Record of our being made in His image. It is 
elemental, final, universally claiming the right of 
reign. 

In our brief discussion this fourth of July, 1927, 
the sesqui-centennial of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of our Nation, we can only 
touch in casual and brief manner the great thought 
hidden away here in Scripture and certainly sug- 
gestive and demanding for us as a nation today. 

If any nation is to permanently exalted and 
sustained on its high eminence, this exaltation 
must root far below the surface of things acci- 
dental and passing and must recognize and reckon 
with the things spiritual and eternal that affect 
and control its deeper life. The spiritual life is 
the highest of all the manifestations of life. And 
it is the exaltation of the spiritual and in the 
spiritual which marks a nation for greatness. 

Power may exalt a nation. Whether it does or 
not depends upon how it is gotten and how it is 
used. For example, through many years in her 
dealings with China, England has demanded the 
opening of China for the sale of India’s opium. 
Thus she has had a guilty share in the debauching 
thereby of a nation of four hundred millions of 
people. In contrast, America, after the Boxer 
massacres, while demanding an indemnity in view 
of the savage unrighteousness of the episode, has 
used every cent of that money to educate thou- 
sands of selected Chinese students in America. 

In this connection, think for a moment of poor, 
prostrate Soviet Russia and her use of Power. 
Having at last broken the galling shackles of a 
despotic monarchy and having seized with un- 
trained and untempered hands the reins of Power, 
she has plunged her peoples to the bottom of the 
pit of nations. From 1914 to 1924 under the 
withering, pitiless, blight and destruction of war, 
famine and pestilence 20,000,000 of people have 
disappeared from the Land of Soviet “Freedom” 
and Power. 

Riches may exalt a nation. Again, however, it 
depends upon how they are gotten and how they 
are used. America is rich today beyond the 
dreams of a few centuries ago. In 1900 the wealth 
of our nation was estimated at eighty billion, whiile 
in 1925 this had grown to be three hundred and 
twenty billion; an inconceivable sum. America 
today is using many of her millions for the estab- 
lishment of great educational and _ scientific 
institutions, for the furthering of many humani- 
tarian movements in disease prevention and in 
eleemosynary institutions; in the building and 
sustaining of the Church and in the extension of 
the Gospel in missions. Thus she is using some of 
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her millions; but out of all proportion, the millions 
of so-called Christian America are being used in 
buying bootleg whiskey, in producing and wit- 
nessing the degrading drama of a well-polluted 
stage, and in enervating and destructive luxuries. 
Riches may exalt a nation but it depends upon 
how they are gotten and how they are used. 

+ The real question underneath all wealth is did 
we get the riches or did the riches get us? The 
riches will get us if we haven’t that steadying and 
guiding alliance with God that keeps life level and 
its values balanced. Credible statistics show that 
of rich men’s sons, only one in seventeen dies rich. 
On the contrary of four thousand millionnaires all 
but twenty began as poor boys. Who does the 
“getting” when man and money are united, is the 
big question. 

Culture may exalt a nation. The hand-maiden 
of culture, science, has lifted the level of life and 
prolonged the span of life and widened the chan- 
nels of life most notably before our eyes. Medical 
science, preventive medicine, discovery of ether, 
antitoxin, the practice of modern surgery, all of 
these have influenced and blessed the race and 
ameliorated its condition. The art of canning, 
artificial refrigeration, gasoline engines—the list 
is limitless, all these make their daily contributions 
to the race. 


In the world of letters and literature and the 
spread of knowledge and the forcing back of the 
borders of darkness and superstition and enthrall- 
ing ignorance, most notable advancement with 
concurrent blessing tremendous has been experi- 
enced. But when we see the “C” of Culture twist 
itself into a distorted “‘K’’ and mark itself as 
“Kultur” and express itself in the deification of 
man, of what he is, of what he can do; when we 
see culture patronizing God, permitting Him 
within limited regions set by its own unholy 
hands; ready to challenge, contradict, decry and 
scorn God: then culture ceases to be and becomes 
arrogant pride; then it has severed its connection 
with the only source of true, abiding wisdom. 
For the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
All true wisdom sources in Him and expands and 
grows with Him and is sustained by Him; but 
without Him, it fades and withers and its leaves 
and flowers and fruit give place to the dry, dead, 
restless, rustling of man’s unaided impotency. 
Only “the trees of the Lord are full of sap.” 
(Psalms 104:16.) 


What really exalts a nation? Slip back with me 
through the centuries for a brief, running exegesis 
of history. 

Our forefathers in Northern Europe, half 
savage, clothed in the skins of the animals they 
had slain with their clubs and arrows, we are told, 
even in this state would stand at the door of their 
crude huts or hovels or caves and defend with their 
life, the life and virtue of their women. Did you 
know that? Yet in this present soft, lax, dis- 
gusting day, under the godless hand of the reign- 
ing tyrant of fashion and custom, we are about to 
lose in the maize of immoral and loose living the 


priceless heritage to which we were heirs centuries 
ago. 
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America was settled by the Puritans in New 
England, the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania anc 
Virginia, the Hugenots in South Carolina. Let 
me speak of the Scotch-Irish for a moment. They 
are the Scots from north Ireland, whither they hac 
fled for the sake of religious liberty. They settlec 
in Pennsylvania, soon pioneered their way back 
toward the western section of that State, droppec 
down along the valleys and the rivers to the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia and later made 
their way westward and southward into this faiz 
garden-land of Tennessee. In the Valley o: 
Virginia they were unmolested by the arrogant 
Church of England, dominant in Eastern Vir- 
ginia and who had. power to close their non-con- 
forming churches and who were in the hands of 
largely unspiritual ministry and who were markec 
by an exclusiveness and a bitterness sometimes 
greater than that that had led to the persecutior 
in the old country. Why did they not molest oux 
Scotch-Irish ancestors? Because those hardy, 
Scots were a human wall between them and the 
invading savages. They were glad to have therr 
to the westward and permitted them, unmolested 
to continue their worship; which worship anc 
people have given perhaps more to the formative 
principles of our great nation than any othe 
peoples who have made up our nation. It is 
beyond dispute that the great principles of our 
Constitution were definitely adopted and adaptec 
from the principles enunciated by John Calvir 
and that our representative form of government 
is based directly upon the government of the 
Presbyterian Church. Nor is there any questior 
but that those stalwart and hearty pioneers were 
among the strongest factors in the continenta. 
army. In the County of Augusta, covering < 
large part of the Valley of Virginia, when the 
Revolution broke out, there were found only twc 
Tories and these were driven out summarily 
while much of the eastern Virginia and the Cavalie1 
sections to the north sympathized with Great 
Britian and gave aid to the British army. The 
stalwart Puritan of New England and Scotch- 
Irish of Pennsylvania and Virginia, the Hugenots 
of South Carolina, filled with an unquenchable 
passion for liberty, bulwarked a movement thai 
has set standards and begotten principles anc 
ideals among all the nations of the world. 


This; nation was founded by those possessec 
with a passion for the unhampered worship of God 
All our schools in the early days were foundec 
and fostered under the shadow of the Church— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton. These very school: 
when they corrupt to their own ungodly viewpoin 
the Truth which gave them birth, or spurn anc 
decry with callous, unfearing, unholy hands the 
very principles upon which they were founded 


prove themselves to be the ingrates of all th 
centuries. 


What has exalted America? Some would $a} 
its Anglo-Saxon blood. That God has marked th 
Anglo-Saxon for a matchless destiny in the work 
so far is undeniable. But there is something bacl 


of that. It is the capacity of the Anglo-Saxon fo 
liberty and righteousness and God. 


a 1927 


ps ? 
— Our land will only stay exalted so long as we 


exalt God. The scrap-heap of the world is full of 
nations. Its yawning maw awaits all who, in the 
blindness of human greed forget God, defy right- 
eousness and tear it down from the throne of the 
human heart. 

Shall we not, this fourth of July, 1927, one 
hundred and fifty years after the promulgation of 
that Declaration of Independence, gather with 
bended hearts and look up through all the crowded 
mercies of a century and a half and see the hand 
of God, the hand of God pierced for the world’s 
sin, the hand that carries the future sceptre of 
the world and of nations? “The Lord, the Lord 
God, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.”’ “Thou dost according to Thy will in 
the armies of heaven and amongs the inhabitants 
of earth and none can stay Thy hand or say unto 
Thee, ‘What doest Thou?’ ”’ Oh, shall we not see 
Him and worship God and exalt in our hearts and 
with our hands, Righteousness. For it is Righi- 
eousness, right-relation and attitude, toward God 
and toward our fellow-men, which exalts any 
nation: but sin, in so arrogant and vicious, sin so 
soiled and subtle, threatening the very founda- 
tions of our nation today, sin is a reproach to any 


people. 
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“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The Captains and the Kings depart, 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet; 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


In the quiet cemetery, hard by the Church, the 
lavender Incense Plant lifts its fronded flowers to 
the sun that daily kisses it into beauty. It opens 
its thousand mouths of grateful praise to the rain 
and gentle dews that distill its life. It wafts its 
fragrance up to God as though it, inanimate, 
would worship its Creator and divine Gardener. 
And it roots in the sacred dust of our Godly dead. 
Yet, we, their sentient sons and daughters with 
immortal destinies in the balance, heirs of all the 
ages, are being caught today in the mighty, 
relentless currents of a Godless thought and 
conduct; are stooping and soiling the fair banner 
thrown to us from hands that suffered all to pre- 
serve it stainless, and are marking the coming 
generation for blighting defeat if we deny them 
the Godly principles upon which we have risen 
and which alone can exalt and render truly great, 
a nation. “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Cheers! Fears! Tears! 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“Rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep 
with them that weep.’”’ Romans 12:15. 

If you will listen diligently to these words which 
Paul wrote to that struggling, fearful little band 
of Christians in the mighty city of Rome—as one 

listens to a rippling brook in the stillness of the 
forest—you will hear cheers, fears, and tears! 
Where are three words which so completely stake 
out the boundary of human emotion as these? 
Here are the high, middle and low strings on that 
marvelous instrument—‘‘the human heart.” 

But if “mere emotions,” why give diligent 
heed? How foolish and slow to learn, we mortals 
are. Mr. Gradgrind, with his insistence on 
“Pacts! Facts! Nothing but facts!” still dominates 
our thinking. A wiser than Gradgrind once told 
us, “Out of the heart (not the head) are the issues 
of life,’ and again, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart (not his head) so is he.” Whether it sounds 
reasonable or no, we mortals are swayed, in- 
fluenced and our destiny determined more—far 
more—by our emotions than by our reasoning— 
by the heart rather than the head! Therefore it is 
tremendously important that our cheers and fears 
and tears be the symbols of meaningful and 
worthy hearts. 

Paul’s choice words are a call to a Christian 
sympathy which naturally and inevitably leads 
to a Christian citizenship. “Rejoice” with kindred 
souls in matters worthy of your cheers, and 
“weep” with kindred souls in matters worthy of 
tears. Between this high note and low note there 
are numerous “fears’”—noble fears to share and 
ignoble fears to banish. 

Always we are in danger of giving our cheers to 


the wrong thing or at the wrong time. There are 
abundant calls for cheers this month as our 
Republic reaches its 151st birthday, but many 
cheers will go up for the thing least worthy or 
wholly unworthy. It is trite to say, though 
tremendously significant, that to cheer the flag 
or the band or the parade is easy and often empty 
and void of meaning and worth, but to observe 
the law, vote intelligently, and live every day as a 
good citizen is difficult but noble. 

Our nation, as a nation, is prosperous and power- 
ful in the family of nations. And the grown-up 
children of such a family are in danger of thinking 
that wealth and power call for boisterous boasting 
rather than for honorable humility. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Napoleon marched boastfully on Moscow, 
assured that nothing and no one could stand 
before his huge array of prosperity and power, 
but he failed to see that even the crystal snowflake 
might easily spell utter defeat to an arrogant 
boaster. Near Vilna is a stone which bears on 
one side the inscription, ‘““Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed this way in 1812 with four hundred thou- 
sand men.” On the other side is this: “Napoleon 
Bonaparte passed this way in 1812 with nine 
thousand men.” Yet he is called, “Napoleon the 
Great.” Was he given that title by the widows 
and orphan children of those 391,000 men left on 
the frozen plains of Russia? Or was that title 
given by the thoughtless throngs of populace and 
hosts of blind historians who cheered the wrong 
thing at the wrong time? 

Let every man take heed what he cheers and 
when and how, for cheers make history no less 
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than votes. If July 4th calls upon us to remember 
“the Spirit of 1776,” let us not glory in fife and 
drum, and sword and shot. It is not the shots at 
Lexington and Concord, “heard around the 
world,’”’ nor the troops which bottled Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, which call for our cheers. Rather 
it is the principles which those New England 
farmer folk counted more precious than their 
own lives; it is the great girders of freedom 
written into the Constitution at Philadelphia; 
it is the spirit of sacrificial devotion to a noble 
cause witnessed in Washington and his men at 
Valley Forge—these make the spiritual heritage, 
bought with a price, worthy of our cheers on 
Independence Day! 

Yes, and there are fears too! Always, on a 
national holiday, there is the danger that it will 
become merely a holiday—nothing more! Thus 
do generations arise unmindful of the cost of their 
heritage, and careless of its integrity. 

There is occasion for fears lest we glorify war 
in our endeavor to evaluate the principles of 
righteousness and truth of which war was made the 
clumsy, costly and inhuman method of defense. 
Not weapons or methods but hopes, dreams and 
spiritual realities! Nor let us leave in any young 
minds the thought that to die for a worthy cause 
is greater than to live for the same cause if the 
living be also sacrificial. Then arises our anxious 
fear lest these dead may have died in vain because 
we who survive them imagine their dying won the 
victory. They died in a struggle for spiritual 
goals which cannot be attained without we live, 
labor, struggle and sacrifice for the same principles 
for which they died. 

And it is equally urgent that we rid ourselves 
of ignoble fears, unworthy of Christian Americans. 
It is the fear of the unknown in others—other 
persons and other peoples—which make the 
miasma swamps in which suspicion breeds and 
from which hatreds hatch into war. The Japanese 
we do not know we can be led to hate. The 
Mexicans we read about in Jingo papers are 
terrible creatures; the Mexicans we really know 
we honor and can be led to love. If we forever 
teach our school children “the war of 1776” so as 
to leave indelibly the thought of England as the 
enemy of liberty and our deserted and dishonored 
foe, we not only teach a lie but we are incorporat- 
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ing false fears which are sure to deaden or destro: 
a friendship which is priceless to us and to ow 
children. 

Tears They seem out of place on the 4th o 
July. Perhaps that accounts for our nationa 
birthday becoming merely a noisy nuisance 
Tears are not all alike, as so many raindrops 
Tears are symbols. The vital thing always is th: 
spiritual content which gave them birth. Hoy 
different the tears of Alexander with “no mor: 
worlds to conquer,” and the tears of Jesus as h: 
stood on a hill overlooking his beloved city saying 
“QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem! How oft would 1.. 
but ye would not . . . now is your house left unte 
you desolate.” Those Alexanders who shed tear: 
in the yellow press, ‘‘that they may be seen o 
men,” bewailing every limitation set on the 
imperialism of American “dollar diplomacy,” are 
more deadly foes than any King George, ancien 
or modern. 

Few indeed are the citizens of any land that have 
less to shed tears over in their country’s history 
past or present, than we. Nevertheless every 
wideawake, conscientious American, who is 4 
follower of Him who wept over Jerusalem, see: 
now and again, in his country, that which move: 
him near to tears. The reckless radical who woulc 
cure by destroying, and the selfish standpatte: 
who would petrify everything to preserve the 
status quo; the law-breaker who robs widows 
orphans and guileless speculators, and the “respect 
able’’ citizen who treats any law or constitutiona 
amendment as ‘‘a scrap of paper”’ if it interfere: 
with his own pet opinions or selfish desires; the 
strutting braggart, who boasts ‘100 per cen’ 
Americanism” and shrieks if anyone mention: 
“King George” or a “Bolshevik;” and the citizer 
who votes according to the dictates of his party 
or his purse—all these are symptoms of a malady} 
which might well move any true America to tears 

Happy the nation which has a_ profoundls 
serious minority who, now and again, sees behinc 
all braggadocio, through all smoke screens 0. 
“Hatriotic’’ blustering, beyond all military braic 
and brass, and deeper than any “‘spread-eagle’ 
oratory or meaningless religious forms. Hi: 
cheers will be worthy, and his tears honorable 
He is “the salt of the earth.” He is his country’: 
severest critic and best friend. 


The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel 
REV. CHAS. D. DARLING, PH.D. 


Text: 1st Corinthians XV, 57. 
Corinthians XV. 

I — The characteristic feature of the message of 
Christianity is immortality. 

_The characteristic feature of immortality as 
ae in christianity is the resurrection of the 

ead. 

For there is a difference, deep and wide, be- 
tween a dissevered body and spirit, the former 
disowned — the latter disassociated, wandering, 
attenuated, unrelated, lone and lost, and the 
Overcoming Evangel of the Christian which pro- 
claims the ransom of body and soul from the curse 


Lesson: ist 


of age, death and the plague of the grave in resur 
rection glorification through the living Redeeme 
Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

Man’s greatest enemy is Death. 

Man has many an enemy. The tiny flake o 
snow that felled the mighty legions of the Bona 
parte — the wild tempests of the seas that scat 
tered the mighty Armada of the despot of Spaii 
— the desert that swallowed the mailclad warrior 
of the Crusades. 

But Man’s greatest enemy is Death. We al 
fall before it. The sage in his wisdom. Th 
babe in its beauty. The queen in her loveliness 
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Phe king in his power. The youth in his strength. 

Death takes the bloom and brightness from all. 

- is the universal destroyer. In vain we strive 
to meet him with our arms full of flowers. We 

earry them to the cemetery forever and forever. 

~ Death swallows them all, just as he has our 

fairest and bravest. 

But this is the amazing thing in the message 
of the christian. God gives us the victory over 
death and the grave through Jesus Christ. 

And this is the warrant of the victory. Death 
and the grave fall before us because Christ hes 
conquered their cause. And their cause-is sin. 
The law is universal. Remove the cause and the 
result falls. 

There is no death and there is no grave for the 
christian because Christ has taken the cause of 
e things out of him. He has taken sin out of 

m. 

Christ rose from the grave Himself because He 
was Master over sin for Himself. 

And Christ brings us out of the grave with Him 
because He has carried our sin too. 


II — The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel. 

Tt began at Calvary. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul 
is writing to people, who, like himself, were current 
witnesses to Calvary. They knew, as he knew, 
what happened there. They knew how the 
twelve stole away from the Cross. They knew 
how they met behind closed doors on the very 
morning that Christ arose. They knew how the 
first word of the Resurrection sounded to them 
“As idle tales.”” They knew how the women had 
gone to the tomb that morning — not to meet a 
risen Saviour but to embalm a dead body. 


_ They knew how, in forty days from Calvary to 
Pentecost, the group that had met behind bolts 
and locks in fear, had gone forth into the open 
amid their enemies to challenge them with the 
glorious gospel of the Son of God: the Overcom- 
ing Evangel of the Christian, ““Now is Christ risen 
from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.”’ 

III — The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel. 

The first mountain scaled is unbelief. It was 
in the world then. It is in the world today. 

He did not rise. Christ never rose. 

But the glad news spread swift and sure as the 
light from the rising sun. 

Priests tried then, people try today to say He 
didn’t rise. But if He had not risen why did the 
priests worry? Why did they bribe the guards not 
to tell what they did not know? If the guards had 
not seen the Resurrection they needed no bribing. 
If the guards did know something that the priests 
wanted suppressed, then there was need of a bribe. 

But unbelief was present every step of the way, 
just as the night is just ahead of the morning and 
is forever chased by the morning round the world. 

The Sadducees were in sad straits. Saul of 
Tarsus was in great trouble. The Sadducees 
scoffed. Saul persecuted, and stoned, and sup- 
pressed. 

So wasit then. So is it ever — until in the heart 
of a man Saul’s experience is repeated. 
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One day the brighter light from the risen Christ 
fell round about him and he saw the risen Lord. 

Seeing is believing. No man is doubtful about 
the Resurrection who has seen the risen Christ. 

IV — The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel. 

The second mountain scaled is materialism. 

Materialism is the weakness of those who see 
with the eye, and feel with the hand, and hear 
with the ear, but who have no vital relationship 
with the mind, and the ideals, and the dreams, 
and the visions, and the emotions of the soul — 
who know nothing of the hunger of the heart, nor 
the call of the spirit. 

There is some interesting psychology on the 
evening of Calvary. 

I think there was a gathering in the house of 
Annas. I think Caiphas said, ‘Well, I stayed 
until I saw Joseph come with his permit from 
Pilate to claim the body.” 

I think another said, “Well, we are done with 
that deceiver now.” 

I think perhaps another said, ‘Well, there is 
no doubt but that He was dead. Did you see 
how white HE bled?” 

And some one said, “Yes. And then we have 
the seal of Rome from the hands of Pilate over 
the stone at the door.” ‘Yes. And then, too, 
we have a Roman guard.” 

“Tt is all done.” ‘‘He will trouble us no more.”’ 
“He is dead.” 

“He is buried, and His body is fast.” 


And then, too, the women had the same trouble. 
It appealed to them in a different way: 


“Who shall roll us away the stone?” But it 
was the same stone that was in their way that 
furnished the Jews their sense of surety. 


I want you to notice this one thing. For those 
who were humbly, earnestly seeking — that stone 
was rolled away by Angel hands. 

V — The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel. 

Its great conquest is over sin. 

How does the Christian conquer sin? 
does Christ conquer sin? 

How can anybody, any spirit, any person in 
the world anywhere overcome sin? 

Whatever other ways there may be—and I 
will leave them to you—this is the way that 
Christ did it. 

Christ gave His heart to the love of God for 
the world. 

Christ gave His hand to the work of God in the 
world, and this is what happened. 

Men were mean to Him. They were false to 
Him. They betrayed Him. They hurt Him. 
They persecuted Him. They denied Him. They 
deserted Him. They leered at Him. 

And this was the reaction of His spirit to the 
portion they handed Him — “Father forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 

And in the presence of that greatness, men un- 
cover and confess. 

This is the conquest of sin. 
answers, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

If I were only big enough to receive into my 
own body and bosom all the bitterness that Jesus 
received into His, but above it all with Him to 
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rise in the beauty of goodness and to give forth 
forgiveness, then of me it would be true forever 
and ever and forever, sin would have no power 
over me. 

VI — The Christian’s Overcoming Evangel. 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
Death.” 

A drop of water, black with slime, will hang 
all day under shade and cloud, upon a blade of 

ass. 

Resi let the sun find that drop, and before the 
close of the day the water will find wings. 

And when it rises, the slime will be left behind. 

When Christ enters a human heart, the beauty 
of goodness, and the greatness of gentleness cast 
their glory there. 

After a while the clay will be left behind. You 
will find it where the water drop was on the blade 
of green, but the spirit will have found wings. 

Many an artist has painted the Dark Angel 
casting his shadow at our door, stalking in dark- 
ness down our street. And itis true. But it does 
not tell all the truth. 

If I were an artist, I would try to paint a picture 
of Death as given us in the 15th chapter of First 
Corinthians, ‘‘Changed by the risen Christ.” 

And this would be the picture. Something like 
this — 

It would be an Angel. He would be coming 
down the street. He would be coming toward 
our door. And his forward presence would be a 
shadow, and his face would be averted, and where 
I stood his wings would cast a cloud. 

But on the other side of him, the side turned 
toward the world from which he comes and to 
which he is going with my loved one, I would paint 
wings of burnished gold, and a body of silver 
sheen. 

I would show a radiance flowing all the way from 
the stars afar. 

I would paint a brightness streaming from the 
wide-open pearly gates of the City of God, the 
New Jerusalem. ; 

And underneath the picture I would write — 
“Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory 
over sin, death and the grave, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 


In Full Retreat 


(Continued from page 1170) 

ously wrecking the very foundations of his be- 
loved creed. But still he did it. He came out 
and was separate. Deep as was the pang that 
the recantation cost him, he formally retracted 
his earlier works and accepted the theory that 
he had so often and so deliberately_rejected.” 
It was a noble retreat. 

Nor is the Church without examples of the 
same lofty type of moral heroism. “Listen, good 
people,” cries Archbishop Cranmer, on being 
condemned to death for heresy, “listen! Foras- 
much as I am come to the last end of life, one 
thing troubleth my conscience more than anything 
that ever I did or said; and that is the setting 
abroad of a writing contrary to the truth, which 
writing I here and now renounce and refuse.” 
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He referred to the recantation by means of whict 
in a weak moment, he had once escaped a cru 
death. “And,” he continued, “forasmuch 2 
my hand hath offended, writing contrary to m 
heart, therefore my hand shall first be punished 
for, when I come to the fire, it shall first b 
burned.’”’ He was as good as his word. For, say 
Foxe, “when the wood was kindled, and the fir 
began to burn near him, he stretched forth in th 
flame his right hand and there held it steadfastl. 
that the people might see it burned to a coz 
before his body was touched.” 

And .what of Thomas Chalmers? When littl 
more than a boy, and before his great spiritue 
illumination came to him, he had declared tha 
one day a week was ample for the discharge o 
a minister’s tasks of pulpit preparation and pas 
toral visitation. Many years afterwards, in : 
great debate in the General Assembly, a promi 
nent speaker used the same argument and quote: 
Chalmers. Amidst a death-like stillness, th 
great man rose to reply. ‘‘Sir,” he exclaimed 
“that sentence was penned in my unregenerat 
ignorance and pride. I was at that time mor 
devoted to mathematical science than to the lit 
erature of my profession. Strangely blinde 
that I was! What, sir, is the object of mathe 
matical science? Magnitude and the propor 
tions of magnitude. But then, sir, I had fon 
gotten two magnitudes. I thought not of thi 
littleness of time; I recklessly thought not c 
the greatness of eternity!” 

Eternity! In the light of that word any ma. 
may be pardoned for retracting his hasty utter 
ances, reviewing his aims and aspirations, an 
even recasting and rearranging his whole life 
The light of eternity, beating upon a human sov 
often renders retreat the only honorable an 
courageous course. 


Boring from Within 
(Continued from page 1168) 


“Hidden Disciples” with its disclosure of Moslex 
feelings after Christ. Read the ‘Christ of tk 
India Road.’’ Several years since a reviews 
remarked: ‘“‘One is tempted to say that if India - 
to be converted to Christianity, it will be throug 
the development of the Christian Sanyasi move 
ment with its unerring appeal to indigenou 
spiritual instincts.” And then what of Ghand: 
And what of China? One of the keenest minds « 
that race hostile to Missions, scoffing at Chris: 
tianity as such, is quoted thus: “The spirit ¢ 
Jesus must get into the blood of every one of th 
four hundred millions of China before we can hoy 
to come out of dark into light, out of death int 
life, out of the pit in which we now are.” 

If ethnic regenerations are on the way, let u 
make room for them. Even now angels at 
ascending and descending. Tomorrow we ma 
waken and exclaim, “Jehovah was in this place ar 
we knew it not!” ‘The great thing about Chrii 
tianity,” says Fort Newton, “is that no one ea 
tell what it will do next.” As the veil lifts fro 
the heathen mind and they really see Jesus, wh: 
may not come to pass! The Kingdom is alway 
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nigh at hand. In Christendom’s panic we catch 
new hopes. Nothing is impossible with God. 
Unfold the wings of faith. While still pouring 
money and men into the detailed enterprise, be 
devising agencies and clearing channels for the 
Cosmic campaign. 

I borrow two catchwords, one of radicalism, the 
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other of imperialism. Let us take account of 
“boring from within” and of “benevolent as- 
similation.” Let us make a place in our thought 
for the “peaceful penetration” of the Gospel. We 
pray for the missionaries: let us follow with 


- devout supplications the independent activities of 


the Son of God. 


A Great American Anniversary 


Editcr’s Note. This article was printed in the 
Manchester Guardian, a scholarly written and 
brilliantly edited English Weekly, and is repro- 
duced here becaus: of its interest to every American 
citizen. It is a frank expression of the point of 
view of a citizen of Britain. 

Sense of humor of the American reader will 
rescue yau from taking the whole matter too seriously. 
Do we recognize our struggling colonist forefathers, 
weary of strifeand sufferings in the closing paragraph, 
“A century and a half ago, it was inaugurated with 
@ magnificent flourish and a shout of defiance.” 

Work, work, and more work, which seems to be 
our unending source of materials and sympathy for 
other peoples of the earth, would appear to be the 
answer to the last sentence, while faith in God and a 
sense of owing no man ill-will may be responsible 
for our exuberance. 

The Fourth of July is an extraordinary day in 
the American calendar. It is the 151st anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, the 
101st anniversary of the death of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who was the author of that immortal docu- 
ment and third president of the Republic, the 
101s tanniversary also of the death of John Adams, 
who seconded in Congress the resolution which 
led to the Declaration, and was president between 
Washington and Jefferson, and it is, again, the 
fifty-fifth birthday of President Calvin Coolidge. 

The Declaration of Independence is, of course, 
the most renowned political manifesto of the 
modern world. Its logic and rhetoric are Jeffer- 
son’s, its basic philosophy is that of Locke, who 
was more powerful throughout the eighteenth 
century than all the other political theorists put 
together. John Adams, who was for independence 
among the earliest, thought the Jeffersonian 
arguments hackneyed, as undoubtedly they were: 
Jefferson was reaffirming, he was not persuading. 
Another famous American, in a phrase that has 
been endlessly quoted, spoke of the “glittering 
and sounding generalities of natural right’? upon 
which the Declaration is built up. That criticism, 
too, may very easily be defended, and we know 
very well that it would be repeated today, as it 
could not have been a hundred years ago, by many 
powerful leaders of affairs and opinion—from, let 
us say, Mussolini to our own Dean of St. Paul’s. 
But these things are irrelevant. The Declaration 
of Independence was not a program. It was a 
deed: and it stands, with the first stroke of the 
French Revolution, thirteen years later, as the 
resonant opening of the modern age, which has 
brought to the United States a destiny that 
Washington and Jefferson could not by any 
stretch of the imagination have foreseen. 


As we look back today over the century and a 
half during which the United States have been a 
sovereign nation, we can see that, quite apart 
from its cardinal importance in the history of the 
Republic, the Declaration of Independence has 
carried an enormous significance for the British 
people and for European civilization. Thomas 
Jefferson, writing at the end of the first year of 
war with the Government of George III, was 
compelled to link the assertion of principle with 
the recital of grievances general and specific. The 
Declaration is an awful arraignment of the British 
King. Read today, as it is in the American 
schools, it has the sound of an affrighting echo. 
Reprinted in full, as it regularly is in the Sunday 
papers, it makes the present-day railings of the 
Hearst press against British policy seem, by 
comparison, casual and colloquial. In England 
it would be an historical curiosity, and nothing 
more. Our most Chauvinist newspapers would 
crack jokes about its phraseology and its par- 
ticular citations of tyranny. In America, likewise, 
that is at last becoming possible, and American 
college students are permitted to enjoy the 
uproarious fun of Mr. Ring Lardner’s translation 
of Jefferson’s rolling periods into the terrible lingo 
of the baseball field. (See the delightful appendices 
to Mr. H. L. Mencken’s book, “‘The American 
Language’’). But the point is that for a century 
and a half the Declaration of Independence has 
been a living influence for the American people 
in a sense not paralleled in the experience of the 
British race. Our people know no documents. 
Not one English person in a hundred thousand 
could recite a sentence from Magna Charta or a 
word from the Declaration of Right. The English- 
man takes his national past for granted. He has 
no national festival, and he cannot be induced to 
create one. The American is a conscious devotee 
of his national past. The political scriptures are 
a communal possession. He knows the docu- 
ments and worships the word. 

This it is which lies at the root of the Anglo- 
phobia—passionate or merely formal—which 
tended to give a definite tone to the old Fourth 
of July oration in almost every region of the 
United States, and which, moreover, imported into 
American elections until within recent memory 
that abuse of England which to Englishmen 
seemed so astonishingly farfetched. The Civil 
War, needless to say, gave it a ‘resh and deplor- 
able lease of life, and at intervals some prominent 
diplomatic incident would be certain to arise for 
the confounding of the efforts of those on both 
sides of the Atlantic who took the wise and what 

(Continued on page 12387) 
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Getting Acquainted With the New Testament, 
by Frank Eakin, Ph.D., Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 489 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. This 
is a popular, scholarly and edifying introduction to 
the N.T. —a book that ought especially to appeal to 
all who are engaged in the work of religious education 
in Sunday schools, Week-Day Bible schools, and to 
laymen generally. It does not deal with technical 
questions which are of interest only to professional 
students. Part one treats of methods of N.T. study. 
Part two gives a brief history of the N.T. writings, tell- 
ing how they arose out of the need of the early church; 
how the Canon was formed; and of the English transla- 
tions, including the modern unofficial ones. Part three 
describes the background of the N.T. books — Jewish 
and Hellenistic, political, cultural and religious; a 
knowledge of which is necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the books. Part four describes the matter 
of the N.T., as literature, history and religion. 


Those Earliest Days, by ‘“Tychicus.” 330 pp. 
Appleton. (Price not stated.) The anonymous author 
of this book is well-versed in the history of the N.T. 
church as narrated by Luke. He addresses himself 
to “‘A friend of God, the man in the pew,” and tells 
us that his purpose is to help this man-in-the-pew 
“to feel the same certainty of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit,’’ which Luke desired Theophilus should 
feel. Tychicus tells in a graphic way the story of the 
growth of Apostolic authority, of the conversion of 
Saul to Jesus, and of the conversion of Peter to cath- 
olicity. He uses his historic imagination freely and 
makes the reader feel anew the vitality, the freshness of 
faith of the N.T. church, the glory of its triumph over 
persecution and powerful Jewish opposition, and its 
development into a world-religion. 


As Modern Writers See Jesus, by Adelaide Teague 
Case, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 128 pp. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. A valuable, descriptive bibliog- 
raphy of about a hundred recent books about Jesus — 
his life, teachings, interpretation of Jesus in the light 
of modern problems, together with lists of volumes 
of imaginative prose, poetry and pictures relating to 
various aspects of his life and work. 

The Son of Man and other Poems and Essays, by 
John Bernard Kelly. 125 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Protestant ministers will, no doubt, enjoy the grace 
and beauty of these lyrics by Father Kelley, as well as 
the essays on miscellaneous subjects which follow the 
poems. They disclose deep spiritual feeling. The 
essays and poems stress, naturally the Catholic point 
of view. 

The Pedagogy of Jesus in the Twilight of Today, 
by Walter A. Squires, B.D. 296 pp. Doran. $2.00. 
This is an important book, with a great and needed 
message to all entrusted with the religious education of 
youth. New and contradictory educational theories, 
in regard to the inherent nature of the pupil, teaching 
methods, principles underlying education, and the 
character of the curriculum, are being advocated. 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


Behaviorism, and purely mechanistic interpretation 
of man, are affecting the thinking, to some extent, o 
so-called Christian teachers. Amid such confuse 
thinking, where shall we find a guide: in the pedagog: 
of Jesus, Mr. Squires shows us. In part three of hi 
book, Mr. Squires discusses philosophical and psycho 
logical theories of religious education in their relatio: 
to the pedagogy of Jesus. He points out that th 
ultimate explanation of human conduct lies not ii 
mechanical necessity, but in purposive choice, th 
higher motives of which are to be found in altruisti 
ideals; that the ultimate source of altruistic ideals ar 
found in mystical religious experience, arising out o 
contact with God as an objective reality; and that th 
program of religious education, to be effective i 
personal experience and social relationships, must b 
Christ-centered. 

Jesus’ Teachings for Young People, by Sidne: 
A. Weston, Ph.D. 127 pp. Pilgrim Press. 65 cents 
Dr. Weston uses the discussion method of study of th 
teachings of Jesus to solve the life problems of youn 
people. The present reviewer has tested out thi 
method with young people, and finds that it leac 
them to real, constructive and Christian thinking 
Some of the topics discussed are, Our attitude towar 
other races, Shall we have prohibition? Social standara 
and ideals, What is success? and Does following Jesu 
make any difference? 


Christ and Money, by Hugh A. Martin, M.A 
111 pp. Doran. $1.00. Here is a serious and san 
discussion of the attitude which Christians ought f 
take towards the making and spending of money. ~ 
is surprising, the author, states, how much is said i 
the N.T. about money. The method of its acquis 
tion and use is regarded by the N.T. as a good test « 
one’s religion. Chapter three, on Property Righti 
searches the Christian conscience; the author holoi 
that the N.T. teaches that property right are not abs¢ 
lute, but conditional, both morally and spirituall! 
Chapter five, dealing with personal expenditure, : 
viewed from the Christian standpoint, is very sul 
gestive and helpful. : | 


These Twelve, by Charles R. Brown. 278 pt 
Century. $2.00. This book is in Dean Brown’s bex 
vein — racy, sharp in definition, homely in style, kee 
in analysis, real and vital in every word. To slight# 
alter Kipling’s phrase, he paints men as he sees th 
for the God of things as they are: that is to say he draw 
portraits of real men who had a real message and wl? 
were in touch with the real Jesus. The chapter hea 
ings suggest an interesting sermon-series: Peter, t» 
man of impulse; James, the man of silence; John, t. 
man of temper; Andrew, the man of decision; Phi 
the matter-of-fact man; Matthew, the man of busine 
Thomas, the man of moods; Simon Zelotes, the m: 
who was a flame of fire; Judas, the man who mig 
have been; Barnabas, the man of broad sympathie 
Paul, the man who made good; Jesus, the Son of m 
the perfect type. 
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Jutdoors, the troubled in spirit can find solace amid scenes of quiet loveliness. 


ndoors, on Sunday, when such unhappy souls come to you for biessed, heal- 
ng peace, with what more potent influence can you prepare them for your 
nessage or afterwards seal its spirit within them, than with the warm, sympa- 
hetic tones of a sweet-voiced Hall Organ ? 


‘hough the Hall tone throughout is exquisite, in one group of pipes there is 
n especially healing, soothing tenderness, which once felt can never be for- 
otten. These pipes are the oboe, flugel horn, capped oboe, orchestral oboe, 
ontra faggoto and bassoon. With such perfection are they voiced that in no 
ther organ can there be found pipes having their almost motherly quality. 


low much fur- the first step by 
her and deeper addressing an in- 
our influence quiry to The 
ouldbefelt with A Hall Organ Com- 
uch an organ to pany, West 
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Paul, a Study in Social and Religious History, 
by Adolf Deissmann, D.Theol. 323 pp. Doran. 
$5.00. This is the second edition of the author’s 
“Paul,” first published fourteen years ago. The work 
has been considerably revised and two new discussions 
added, that of early Christianity as a cult, and of 
Christian mysticism. Dr. Deissmann is a great Ger- 
man, Christian scholar; he is, of course, thoroughly 
familiar with the Paul of the learned treatises, the Paul 
of the theologians; but he chooses to tell us here of the 
man Paul — the Paul ‘‘who at his best belongs not to 
theology but to religion.” In preparation for his task, 
the author visited all the significant scenes of Paul’s 
life and ministry. He has put himself in imagination 
back into the Rome and Palestine of Paul’s day, and 
views Paul against that background. The result im- 
presses one as a true and vivid picture of Paul and his 
great service to the Christian faith. The sweep of the 
author’s knowledge of the social, cultural, political and 
religious backgrounds of Paul’s life; the keenness of 
his insight; and his description of Paul’s attitude to 
Christ and his service in making Christianity a world- 
religion; sweep the reader on with ever-deepening 
interest. ‘“Through Christ’? and “in Christ” are the 
keys, Dr. Deissmann tells us, to Paul’s life and service; 
and “‘the Christ-centered Christianity of Paul is the 
necessary form in which alone the Master’s revelation 
could be assimilated by mankind, and which alone was 
capable of fashioning a perennial religion for the 
people and a religion of the peoples powerful enough 
to mould the history of the world.” 


The Speaker’s Bible, First Corinthians, edited 


by James Hastings, D.D. 260 pp. Blessing. $4.00. 
This new volume of what is universally acknowledged 
as the best present-day homiletical commentary, fol- 
lows the usual lines of the series to which it belongs. 
There is first a brief introduction to the epistle, and then 
synopses of the choicest sermons on its leading texts. 
The illustrations are fresh and apposite. They are 
taken from a wide range of literature, science, history 
and contemporary events. 


The Psychology of Religion, by Charles Conant 
Josey, University of South Dakota. 3862 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. This readable book is just what the 
average minister needs to put him in touch with the 
latest theoretical and practical developments in the 
psychology of religion. In its study of cult practices, 
it deals not only with their underlying psychology, but 
with their function in developing the religious life of 
their devotees. The author gives the phenomena of 
religious experience a cosmic setting; this is important 
for adequate understanding and explanation of such 
phenomena. Part one of the book is introductory, 
dealing with basic psychological principles and a 
definition of religion; part two, describes the develop- 
ment of religion in society; and part three, the develop- 
ment of religion in the individual. The chapters on 
conversion, asceticism, prayer and mysticism, are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The Economics of the Kingdom of God, by Paul 
B. Bull, C.R. 224 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. The pur- 
pose of this book is first of all to furnish material for 
the development of a social conscience among Chris- 
tians, and then to give some account of present-day 
moyements for the Christianizing of the industrial, 
social and political order. It defines the Kingdom of 
God: as supernatural, spiritual and ethical; and re- 
demption as both individual and corporate. It ex- 
amines materialistic economics, the class war and the 
wages system, the organization of labor and of capital, 
and the place of religion in politics, particularly as 
these are found in Britain, Germany and America. 
Here is a mass of significant information on the status 

nd progress of the work of building a Christian social 
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order. Probably few ministers will agree with all the: 
find in this volume, but all ought to read and ponder it 

Reason and Evolution, by George A. Zellars. 18 
pp. Winston. $1.50. Another reverberation of th 
controversy about evolution. This author brings ii 
the Scotch verdict, “not proven,” and sustains hi 
conclusion by many apposite quotations from leadin 
exponents of the theory. If you are planning to debat 
the question, here is plenty of good ammunition t 
fire at evolutionists. 

Learning Religion from Famous Americans, b; 

Ralph D. Owen, Prof. of Education, Temple University 
273 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. This book describes : 
new method of teaching religion in Sunday schools 
week-day religious schools and in private secondar; 
schools. The method is to have the pupil seek for him 
self an answer to the question, What makes a religiou 
man? by studying the biography of leading Americans 
This volume provides the material. Short studies o 
famous Americans and their writings are given in tw 
series, historical and contemporary. The first include 
representative men from Bradford to Woodrov 
Wilson, and the second, from Wanamaker to Dr 
W. W. Keen. The studies cover varied religious view 
points. References are given by Dr. Owen for furthe 
reading; and a suggestive outline for discussion follow 
each lesson. In the hands of a competent leader, thi 
method ought to secure good results. 
k In Conference With the Best Minds, by Lorn: 
Pierce, editor United Church of Canada Publishin; 
House. 272 pp. Cokesbury. $1.75. Here is a mat 
who knows the preacher’s calling from the inside, hold 
the loftiest ideals of his work as prophet and priest 
has marked his sources of strength as well as of weak 
ness, and then sits down with his brother ministers t: 
talk over with them the greatness and dignity of thei 
work. It is good talk — stings at times, deservedly 
but always helps and often inspires. Dr. Pierce is a: 
omnivorous reader; his list of books at the close o 
each chapter includes some of the finest recent ones 01 
the work of the ministry. 

Expanding Horizons, by Cornelius Woelfkin 
D.D. 270 pp. Cokesbury. $1.50. Cole Lectures fo 
1926. An alert and fruitful mind here describes th 
“expanding horizons” of religious thought and life i: 
this generation. The faith of the fathers, “livin: 
still,’ is shown to be living the ampler life of a new day 
The lecture-topics are, The Universal Kingdom, Dis 
solving fictitious lines, The wider evangelistic mes 
sage, Catholicity in worship, A divine consciousness 
The quest for immortality. 


Christian Worship and Its Future, by G. A 
Johnston Ross, D.D. 110 pp. Abingdon. $1.0C 
The Merrick Lectures for 1926. This is a timely book 
Dr. Ross pleads for more order, dignity and impressive 
ness in public worship. As to the worship of the futur 
he suggests that it will be based upon (1) a more ade 
quate conception of God, (2) it will express man’ 
whole nature — intellectual, emotional, volitiona’ 
(3) it will restore the gladness of early Christia: 
worship, (4) it will re-establish in a central place 
sacramental silence, (5) it will be internationalized 
and (6) its organizing center will be the Cross. 

Your Thoughts and You, by Katharine R. Logan 
author of “The Call of the Upper Road.” 188 Pr 
Doran. $1.35. A most helpful book for the cultivatio: 
of the inner life. - It is filled with choice thoughts, bot 
original and quoted. The first three chapters expres 
the author’s Christian philosophy of life; the fourtk 
gives choice quotations for each week of the year; an: 
the last, has blank pages for preserving the bes 
quotations which the reader has found, himself. 

This Is the Way, by A. E. Richardson, D.D. 138 
pp. Blessing. $1.25. Over 200 brief devotion: 
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paragraphs, dealing with some phase of Christian life 
and experience. There are numerous anecdotes and 
illustrations. 

Some Wild Notions I Have Known, by Roy L. 
Smith, D.D. 186 pp. Abingdon. $1.00. A candid, 
at times caustic, examination of some seventy-six 
current sayings and proverbs, which because of their 
unqualified generalizations, are found to be, after all, 
but half truths or less. Dr. Smith does the reader good 
service by turning the light of his clear and informed 
judgment upon these sayings, and showing just what 
they are worth. 

One Hundred Three-Minute Sermons, by Rev. 
John R. Gunn. 162 pp. Doran. $1.35. These 
sermonettes have appeared as a daily feature of several 
newspaper, sand have evidently struck a responsive 
chord in many readers’ hearts, as is shown by the 
demand for their preservation in book form. Each 
sermon is a much-in-little bit of practical and helpful 
Bible truth, speaks directly to the heart, and is often 
illustrated by anecdote, incident, or literary quotation. 

The Interpreter’s House, by Charles Nelson Pace. 
178 pp. Abingdon. $1.00. Ten sermon-essays with 
the following titles: The interpreter’s house; The 
modern Puritan; The gospel according to science; The 
changed emphasis; A wall of fire; A river that runs up- 
hill; Changing the times; The frontiers of life; The 
fine art of living. They come from a mind wide-awake 
to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual problems of 
present-day living, from a heart that is serene because 
it trusts in God; and from a soul that “‘sees all, trusts 
God and is not afraid.” ’ 

An Introduction to Child Study, by Clarence 
H. Benson, Director Rel. Ed. Courses, Moody Bible 
Institute. 240 pp. Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n. 
$1.50. The author is familiar with modern psychology, 
and rejects, as we would expect, such types of psycho- 
logical theories as are based upon a materialistic or 
mechanistic view of the mind. He gives an excellent 
account of child development from early years to 
adolescence, and outlines a sound method of religious 
training for each period, in its turn. A good, practical 
handbook of the subject. 

The Junior, by Ernest J. Chave. 174 pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25. This book deals in 
a competent and objective way, with the life situations 
of children from nine to eleven years of age — an im- 
portant period which, so far, has been studied but 
little. Mr. Chave’s treatment of the subject will be 
found very suggestive and helpful by teachers in the 
Junior department of the Sunday school. The book 
“deals with the child as he is, with his inherent tenden- 
cies, and his acquired habits, described with reference 
to that part of the objective social world which has 
significance to him.”’ It describes important factors 
in life. situations, problems of adjustment, gives ex- 
amples. of problem-solving, and draws helpful con- 
clusions for the religious education of the Junior. 


Learning to Live, by Marion O. Hawthorne 
Teacher’s Manual. 296 pp. Abingdon. $1.00- 
Another valuable manual on the religious education of 
Juniors. It gives details on how to conduct the daily 
program of teaching, discussion, worship and projects, 
and includes twenty-five daily programs on how to 
meet specific problems according to Jesus’ way of living. 
This sort of teaching takes the child out of the realm of 
the abstract into that of the concrete, and builds up 
genuine character in the pupil. 


Adventures in Habit-Craft, by Henry Park 


Schauffler. 164 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. This book 
illustrates the habit-Craft method of character build- 
ing. It-is an adaptation of the Project Method, now 
being used successfully in Church and other schools. 
This habit-craft method consists in the construction 
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by the pupils of a mechanism (habit-model) wh 
visualizes the habit under study. The pupils are tk 
shown how to transfer their interest from the hak 
model to the “strokes of behavior’? necessary for 1 
formation of the habit. It is an interesting, pr 
tical, and impressive method, and has the added : 
vantage of being new —a point not to be overlook 
when dealing with children. The book gives examp 
of habit-craft methods of teaching seventeen inc 
pensable qualities of high character. 

A Church Vacation-School Guide, for the Kind 
garten, by Bertha M. Rhodes. 73 pp. Paper cove 
University of Chicago Press. 75 cents. Outlines 
two five-weeks’ courses, the first dealing with the ch 
himself, and the second, with things and persons 0: 
side of himself: both stress religion, as Jesus describ 
it. Practical suggestions are given on play, projec 
music, and expression. 

Principles and Technique in Religious Dram 
ties, by Elizabeth Edland. 87 pp. Abingdon. 
cents. The use of pantomime, pageantry and dra 
in religious education is growing, and when it is w 
done, is very impressive. This book discusses: * 
underlying principles of dramatics and their techniq| 
in a detailed and practical way. It covers every po 
needed for the successful use of dramatics in religic 
education — texts, players, costumes, properties 2 
the director. 

The Conduct of Physical Activities in Eleme 
tary and High Schools, by Wilbur P. Bowen, M. 
Prof. of Physical Education, Michigan State Norn 
College. 173 pp. Illus. Barnes. $2.00. While t 
book is written for teachers of physical education w 
have at their command well-equipped gymnasiux 
there is much valuable suggestion in it for minist 
whose church buildings include only a simply furnisk 
play room. The principles and technique of pl 
games, gymnastics; imitative, dramatic and rythr 
activities; conducting contests and meets; and 
planning a year’s program for each grade, are set fo 
clearly and with detail. 

Good Times for Boys, by William R. LaPor 
Prof. of Physical Education, University of South: 
California. 80 pp. Abingdon. 60 cents. A practi 
manual which ought to be in the hands of ev: 
teacher of a boy’s class. It deals with the mana 
ment of games and contests, individual and class acti 
ties, games, stunts and gymnastics; athletic te 
games; swimming, diving, and life-saving; camp 
and hiking. Full of usable information for both la 
and small churches. 


Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow, 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D. 179 pp. Dor 
$1.50. An important book on a vital problem for 
future of the church. The book is not the product 
one mind, but is the result of many conferences w 
Christian leaders, over a period of two years. 
places responsibility for recruiting for Christian leac 
ship upon the home, the pastor, the church and 
college. It regards all life as a Divine vocation, | 
stresses specialized Christian leadership as a necesse 
and in some respects the highest, form of Christ 
service for those who are qualified for it. 


Makers of a New World, by Jay S. Stowell. 
pp. Abingdon. 75 cents. Studies of ten men : 
two women who have helped powerfully in creatin 
better world. This book will inspire all young pec 
who read it with an ambition to do their “bit, aap 
by character and service, to make the world be 
and happier. Among the persons described are Ji 
Frederick Oberlin,.Anthony Ashley Cooper, Pestalo 
Mary Lyon, Anna Howard Shaw, John How: 


George W. Carver, Charles P. Steinmetz and Edw 
A. Steiner, 
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Prayer Meetings 


REY. A. T. RINGOLD 


I 
OUR GREAT NATION AND HER PEOPLE 
Psa. 147:20; Deut. 8:7-10; Prov. 10:22 

“He hath not dealt so with any nation.” Per- 
haps every patriotic citizen of the United States 
can repeat these words of scripture with hearty 
appreciation as applied to his own country. 
And may we not say them of our country as truly 
as the psalmist did of his? And why should we 
not say them with as much fervor and enthusiasm? 
This may bring us a sense of pride; it ought to 
awaken a deep sense of gratitude and responsi- 
bility, especially in the heart of every Christian 
citizen. For what has made our nation great? 

1. Not its great spreading fields and waving 
forests, justly proud of them as we are. Not its 
rivers and lakes and mountains, useful and need- 
ful and impressive as they are. Not the beauty 
of its scenery nor the riches of its mines. Of its 
“rocks and rills’” and ‘‘templed hills” we sing, with 
becoming enthusiasm. Rocks and rills and hills 
were about all the Pilgrims found when they 
landed on Plymouth Rock, and they sang of some- 
thing else if they sang at all. They were not 
seeking those things. All those things have in- 
cidentally had some real worth in the making of 
a great nation, but they were not all, not nearly all. 

2. The Love of Freedom, personal, political and 
religious freedom, meant much to those founders, 
has meant much all along the course of develop- 
ment, and ought still to mean as much as ever 
it did. 

The Pilgrims brought with them a little freedom, 
at least the desire of it. William Penn brought 
a little more, a sense of freedom for himself and 
his followers, and freedom for the people he found 
here, at least freedom to live, to call their souls 
their own, and some other things they thought 
they possessed. Roger Williams found some- 
what more freedom when, thinking it advisable 
to depart from the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
he found himself penned up in a small patch 
which he called Providence Plantations, scarcely 
making distinction between providence and 
freedom — God’s providence and freedom. He 
seems to have made real to himself and to others 
that the truth shall make men free (John 8:32). 
And that seed early sown in the soil took root, 
and has not yet been uprooted. 

3. The Love of God and of People. 

The Pilgrims loved God —some of the time. 
They also loved people, folks of their own kind — 
till they turned out to be a different kind. There 
is great vitality and building power in loving God. 
There is also excellent building material in people 
when you love them. God built a nation out of 


a man (Gen. 12:2) whom he loved. Moses buil: 
a sturdy nation out of a multitude of slaves by 
loving them as his own soul (Ex. 32:32). 

We do well to continue our praise of the Pilgrims 
to follow their example in loving, and improve or 
their practices in the measure that they handec 
down improved facilities, and so left increasec 
responsibilities. We have not sufficiently sur’ 
passed the Pilgrims, either to speak lightly o 
them or pity them or cast reflections on thei: 
mistakes. They were a great people. Roger W 
Babson writes: “Just before I went to Brazil | 
was the guest of the President of the Argentine 
Republic. After luncheon he said to me, “Mr 
Babson, I have been wondering why it is that 
South America with all its natural advantages, its 
mines of iron, copper, coal, silver and gold; its 
rivers and great water-falls which rival Niagara. 
is so far behind North America.’ Being a guest. 
I said, ‘Mr. President, what do you think?’ He 
replied, ‘I have come to this conclusion. Sout 
America was settled by the Spanish, who came to 
South America in search of gold; but North 
America was settled by the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
went there in search of God.’” Is there not vita 
truth in that president’s conclusion? 

Why are we now here? To follow those early: 
day Spaniards in their feverish search for gold, 01 
to continue the earnest search for and devotion tc 
God and his glory and the welfare of all men‘ 
Or are we here just to indulge in the luxuries ou 
fathers have left to us, with little thought o: 
them or their illustratious examples or even 0: 
God and his matchless favor? Are we living 
up to the standards and ideals of the Pilgrims’ 
Of Jesus who said, “Seek ye first the kingdom o: 
God and his righteousness” (Matt. 6:33)? Loaves 
and fishes were good, our lands are good, ou 
country is good; but all is poor enough, mean anc 
really worthless without God’s favor and his love 

II 
THE WIDENING BOUNDARIES OF 
CITIZENSHIP 
Acts 21:39; Eph. 2:19f; Judg. 4:4; 5:7 

1. When some Christian women began a move 
ment that developed into the Woman’s Christiar 
Temperance Union, they were probably thinking 
of the sacredness of the Christian home, thei 
homes. But they realized at once that the sacred. 
ness of the home was God the Father, Jesus the 
loyal Brother, and the Spirit the soothing and 
strengthening One. And they began to carry the 
heart of _the home into the drinking saloon 
What a picture! A company of refined, motherly 
Christian women on their knees in a liquor der 
with their faces toward heaven and their appea 
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to God and saloonkeepers! 
and Home” was their motto. 

2. But it was a far larger task than they knew. 
If thus they could close a few saloons in their 
town and for a little while, they were soon over- 
whelmed from other towns. They saw it was not 
an affair of a secluded village or town or even a 
single state. So they organized and adopted the 
beautiful, heaven-inspired motto ‘For God and 
Home and Native Land.” They still prayed and 
loved and built the most blessed homes the world 
had ever known. And they sang the sacred 
hymns about God and home. They sang, “My 
country, ’tis of thee,’ sang it with new meaning 
and with an ambition to make it a “Sweet land 
of liberty.” Liberty meant so much more than 
Slavery had been destroyed; but 
that revealed the gripping bonds of a more 
shocking slavery. The very men—some of 
them — who had knocked off the shackles from 
the black man were staggering and falling into 
a thraldom from which they could not release them- 
selves. The women were in dismay for the shame 
of it; its disgrace and heartless cruelty fell most 
heavily upon them and their innocent children. 
What could they do? They could pray; but men 
said, ‘“What good does praying do?” The women 
keenly felt the slur and its reproach, and began 
again to look about to find what else they could 
do. There seemed little enough. At least they 
could do one thing, ““They could talk and talk 
and talk and talk.’”’ And they did that, and they 
said things, some things that brought forth coarse 
remarks — from saloonkeepers— and others. The 
women began to talk to their children of the 
effects of drinking, and to their sons about voting. 


Apparently ‘God 


. “Remember, my son; you must vote for three, 


yourself, your country and me.” The children 
grew up to vote according to their intelligence, 
rather than according to saloon politics. The 
women decided to go before the United States 
Congress and do some talking. It was the greatest 
body of lawmakers in the world and one of the 
most dignified. But the women said they could 
see neither greatness nor dignity in Congressmen 
drinking stuff that made other men — and some 
Congressmen — senseless and brutal. To the 
surprise of many, the women won out, and the 
Capitol was cleansed of the saloon. 


38. Every victory they won cleared the view for 
further achievement, and with unerring instinct 
they decided it was not a national, but a world 
conflict they were in. Then they said their motto 
would be: “For God and Home and Every Land.” 
Their talk began to be heard around the world. 
They seemed not to resent the awkward slur cast 
at the big initials of their organization, and it 
was soon revealed, if they should be considered 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Wash Tub, they 
would do a thorough job of it, and begin washing 
out the blackest splotches first. 


4, Finally the women said, “It is not enough to 
ask our sons to vote for us; wé are older, have more 
experience than they, and we must vote for them, 
even before they are old enough to vote. We 
must do something more than talk, precious as 
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that privilege is.” Then also they saw the shoc: 
ing impropriety of classing Miss Willard wi: 
those convicted of crimes, demented peopl 
unnaturalized foreigners, and others similar, ar 
labeling them all: ‘“These Cannot Vote.” Drun. 
ards could vote. Negroes just out of slavery, an 
illiterate “white trash;’’ but Miss Willard wl 
really belonged among the beautiful, the wise an 
the good, with a mind that ranked with statesme 
and eminent state builders — she could not vot 
Why? Nonsense; it must not be so! And it 
no longer so. Three cheers for those noble wome: 
and for the multitudes of women who are fu 
fledged citizens, and rightfully hold their places 
the front ranks of Christian civilization! 


III 
CITIZENS OF TWO WORLDS 
Acts 16:35-40; Phil. 3:17-21 

Philippians 3:20 (A. V.) is rich and beautifv 
“Our conversation is in heaven.’”’ We sincere: 
wish it might be bathed in the heavenly atmosphe: 
and partake of the heavenly flavor, so that ¢ 
our manner of life might be bright and fresh ar 
rich in tone and truth. But to say, “‘Our citize: 
ship is in heaven” (R. V.) gives a new turn, wider 
the view, makes it specially attractive to evel 
Christian patriot. We belong to two worlds, ar 
we are citizens of both. 

1. Paul did not say much about his Rome 
Citizenship, but what he did say is deeply inte 
esting. And what we learn from other soure 
it is clear that to be a Roman citizen was som 
thing to be greatly prized in those days. Ron 
was a magnificent empire, it included a brave.ar 
noble people from which sprang some of the mo 
distinguished names of history. The Rome 
empire threw around its citizens the protectic 
of its laws and imperial power that made the 
reasonably safe everywhere. Paul recognize 
its authority and magic power, and at times st 
some of its officials a-trembling when they we: 
at the point of laying on him the relentless Roms 
lash, and he modestly inquired if it were lawful 1 
beat a Roman citizen uncondemned (Acts 22:25 
Sometimes he seems to have forgotten or neglecte 
this just and powerful protection which was h 
for the asking, and suffered the stripes, the rut! 
less, unlawful stripes, so fully occupied was |} 
with his — 

2. Heavenly Citizenship. 

Rather than complain or bemoan his lot, | 
would sing psalms and pray (Acts 16:25), th 
exercising the privileges of his heavenly citize 
ship. He must have known better than we tl 
value of his heritage as a citizen of the Roms 
Empire; but there was another higher, more e: 
tensive, of immensely greater power, and ir 
mediately available, the exercise of which fu 
filled all his obligations to both. 

8. Our Twofold Citizenship. We are citizens | 
a great nation — far greater, shall we say, the 
the Roman Empire was? Was there ever a great 
nation than ours? Surely there never was 0! 
which conferred such rare and rich privilege 
Was there ever one that implied such great oblig 
tions?’ Do we half appreciate our privileges: | 
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gaining wealth, of making the most of what we 
have and are, of rising from the humblest to the 
highest places, of serving our community, our 
state, our country and the whole world? And 
have we recognized the vast obligations these 
privileges impose? 

A man who rose to honorable distinction re- 
viewed some of his earlier days. Born and brought 
up in a small community among plain people, 
with less opportunity than many others of his 
acquaintance, he concentrated his interest on 
two opportunities available, the little church 
and the little school. The church awakened an 
ambition to be serviceable, useful, led him to 
make the best use of the public school. It then 
helped him through the academy and college, 
opened the door to the ministry, furnished fresh 
inspiration for every year of his life. He was 
exercising his citizenship in both realms, the one 
re-enforcing the other. 

The best citizenship, the noblest, includes that 
of both this world and the other. ‘‘One world at 
a time enough?” Oh no; that is unchristian and 
irrational. One would as well say, ‘“‘One element 
at a time,’”’ and undertake to live on air without 
water or bread. If the other world is as delightful 
and glorious as the Bible represents it, there is 
nothing this world needs so much as some of the 
other. That is probably why Paul rather pre- 
ferred to be in the other (Phil. 1:21), yet found it 
intensely interesting to live in this one so long as 
it could be flooded with the light and spirit of that 
one, so that it seemed to be all one. 


: IV 
MAKING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 
Matt. 28:16-20; Acts 8:1-8; Rev. 11:15 
1. The preceding topics point in this direction. 
Their aim and object cannot be attained but by 
the Christian spirit and endeavor. A familiar 
word of Jesus is: “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” first in order of time, 
first in importance and value. Let the best pre- 
vail, help to make the best prevail; not so much 
that we prevail, but that He and His kingdom 
prevail. 


“Lead on, O King eternal! 
The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home. 
Through days of preparation, 
Thy grace has made us strong, 
And now, O King eternal, 
We lift our battle song.” 


2. It is to be noted that the Christian teaching 
early showed its power in breaking down national 
prejudices and barriers. The centurian (Luke 
7:4, 5; Matt. 8:5f.) showed a genuine interest in 
the Jewish religion and a profound regard for 
Jesus, convictions that obliterated national and 
racial barriers. Another centurian (Matt. 27:54) 
and still another (Act 10-1f.), by their words, add 
emphasis to this thought. 

3. Christian missions have been the object’ of 
so much criticism, just and unjust, that the signi- 
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ficance of the words in the minds of many is stil! 
unfortunately hazy. In order to clear the mentah 
vision, get a true prospective, and warm the 
heart to enthusiasm, we ought often to go with 
the eleven disciples to the mountain in Galilee and 
hear Him say, in the sublime majesty of his resur- 
rection power, “All authority hath been givers 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations.’” 
That was the time, if ever, to be in doubt andb 
hesitate, and ask the question, “‘Can he really 
mean what he says?” He was speaking to a few 
fishermen and their friends and his. Does he not: 
know they are without influence, without prestige,, 
without means — that they are as poor as he is?! 
But they did not question. He was frequently 
appearing to them following his resurrection,, 
confirming the things he had said and done and! 
his triumph over all obstacles. So they began to‘ 
construct the high vantage ground which we as! 
disciples now occupy, influence, prestige, worldly’ 
wealth that has become our reproach — for the: 
selfish way in which we use it. Let us hear again: 
and heed the closing words of his earthly ministry, , 
and go and make disciples, singing: 


“Lead on, O King eternal, 
Till sin’s fierce war shall cease, 
And holiness shall whisper 
The sweet Amen of peace; 
For not with swords loud clashes, 
Nor roll of stirring drums, 
But deeds of love and mercy 
The heavenly kingdom comes.” 


4, Far in the ages past these great words were 
uttered: “‘Righteousness exalteth a nation; but 
sin is a reproach to any people.”’ But the truth of 
them has been confirmed through all the ages, 
and ought to be a strong incentive to making the 
world Christian. We think our nation has been 
lifted by principles of righteousness. With what 
enthusiasm we should test and prove its exalting 
power in the community, in the state and nation 
—in the world! 


5. So we are praying and working for the ful- 
filment of Rev. 11:15, that the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour. Of course we must begin at home, in 
our own hearts — but must not stay at home. If 
the charity that begins at home stays there it is 
too weak a thing to be called by that name, the 
real thing goes to the ends of the earth. 


6. It is not too much to say that the vanguard 
of civilization is Christian missions. It is the 
greatest of all business enterprises — or ought to 
be — the business of the kingdom of God on earth 
with headquarters in heaven. At baptism we 
were baptized into (R. V.) the name of that 
business firm, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
We must be working members of that splendid 
business firm, carrying its goods into all the earth, 
restocking depleted stations and establishing new 
ones. 

What a stimulus it would be if all “liberal” 
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In Plymouth church, Brooklyn, on a Sunday 
morning, long ago, Henry Ward Beecher presented 
a young negro slave girl to his congregation, and 
proceeded to sell her at public auction, asking for 
gifts totaling $900, the sum necessary to buy the 
girl’s freedom. 

Beecher imitated the manner and speech of a 
slave auctioneer and more than $900 was raised. 
Rose Terry, a writer, put a valuable ring in the 
plate, and Beecher, putting it on the girl’s finger, 
said “With this ring I wed thee—to freedom.” 

Beecher is dead, but the good work that he did 
lives on. And next Sunday morning, when Ply- 
mouth church celebrates its eightieth anniversary, 
the former slave girl, sold at public auction in that 
church, will be present, a happy old grandmother, 
married to a prosperous negro lawyer of Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Arthur Brisbane. 


Experience shows that the majority of men and 
women in the ministry and on the mission fields 
have reached at least some general conclusion as 
to their life-work before entering college. 

While it is usually during college days that their 
decisions are crystallized, the high school years 
are a time when youth is dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions. 

The chief responsibility in any plan of recruiting 
is not at any national headquarters, nor on any 
college campus, but in the local church.—Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, in The United Presbyterian. 


MOUNT EDITH CAVELL 

The erection and unveiling of the Nurse Cavell 
monument on St. Kilda road has given general 
satisfaction to all sections of the community. It 
is not generally known that Canada has named 
one of her snow-clad peaks, 11,033 feet high, 
Edith Cavell, to perpetuate the memory of the 
noble woman whose life went out on October 13, 
1915, as she stood alone at two o’clock in the 
morning facing the rifles of an unknown 
firing squad who made her name immortal. Mount 
Edith Cavell, in its pure white snow dress, speaks 
peace. The glacier on its breast, in form of a 
mighty cross, is named the White Angel. 

Mount Edith Cavell is situated in Jasper 
National Park, in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies, in the Province of Alberta. It is pro- 
posed to build a Union Chapel at the foot of the 
Mount, which shall be available for religious 
services during the tourist season.—Melbourne 
Herald. —_—_—__—___. 

ORDER OF MINISTERS IN MUSIC 

Very greatly appreciated by the large audience 
was the program of music arranged and given 


before the meeting by the choir of Camberwel! 
Green Congregational Church. Mr. Duncan Bel! 
very gratefully acknowledged the support which 
he has received from the church at Camberwel. 
Green—his own church. 

Later in the evening a welcome was given ta 
the officers and members of the Order of Ministers 
in Music—the most recent development of the 
L. C. U. This Order has been “formed by the 
London Congregational Union for the furtherance 
of the Worship Music of the Churches and in 
acknowledgement of the lay-Ministry of the offices 
of Organist and Choirmaster when vested in suit- 
able persons.”’ The Order recognizes that musi- 
cians, as colleagues of the minister, occupy a 
position of great responsibility in public worship. 
Mr. A. Norman Carter, M.A., organist of Lynd- 
hurst road Church, Hampstead, and son of the 
late Mr. John Carter, is the first president and 
Mr. Leonard C. F. Robson the honorary secretary. 
—British Weekly. 


EXTEMPORE PRAYER 

Is it not high time our colleges and churches 
awoke to the very serious diminution of free 
prayer in Free Churches? Not only are our lay- 
men seldom heard now, but our younger ministers 
frequently read their own prayer or someone else’s 
—Orchard’s, Hunter’s or suchlike. We have been 
extolling liturgical forms till they have become the 
common crutch for pulpit and weeknight devotion. 
Is not the loss spiritually very serious, and may it 
not betoken the neglect of prayer in private life? 
May it not also account for spiritual barrenness 
in Church life? Why are not our public repre- 
sentative assemblies more marked by earnest 
prayer? Let us get back to unrestrained social 
devotion.—An Old Minister in British Weekly. 


A STEP FORWARD 

Regulations covering the recent act of Congress 
making unmailable all firearms, capable of being 
concealed on the person, except to authorized 
persons who are defined in the regulations were 
promulgated by Postmaster General New. The 
law became effective on May 10. 

Authorized persons were defined in the regula- 
tions as officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, National Guard 
or militia, officers of the United States or of 
States, territories and districts whose official duty 
is to serve process of warrants of arrest or mittimus 
of commitment; postal employes, watchmen 
engaged in guarding property of the United States, 
states, territories and districts; firearms manu- 
facturers or bona fide dealers in firearms. 
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Parcels containing firearms must be plainly 
marked “firearms,” and must indicate the par- 
ticular class of persons to which the addressee 
belongs, as authorized by law to receive firearms 
through the mails. 

The sender must file an affidavit with the post- 
master that the addressee is entitled to receive the 
weapon, together with a certificate signed by the 
commanding officer of the addressee, the chief 
clerk of the Government department in the case 
of watchmen, or the Judge of the court in the 
jurisdiction in which the addressee’s official services 
are rendered. In case of shipments to firearms 
manufacturers and dealers, statements must be 
furnished to that effect. 

In all instances the addressee must call at the 
postoffice and establish identity before receiving 
delivery. The law provided a fine of $1,000 or 
two years’ imprisonment or both for any one 
attempting to mail a firearm held by the statute 
to be unmailable.—The Commercial West. 


TRANSLATING SPEECH 


It may savor of arrogance, but my opinion is 
that no one is qualified to interpret the words 
“This is my body” who has not had considerable 
personal experience of Semitic Orientals. These, 
in the lapse of centuries, have kept the habits of 
thought and expression which marked their for- 
bears in the time of Christ—and even of Abraham. 

To live amongst them is to have a constant and 
enlightening commentary on incidents and 
speeches found in both the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Biblical characters so exactly resemble the 
present-day fellahin that one finds oneself uncon- 
sciously translating their utterances into modern 
Arabic. Metaphor is a common medium of teach- 
ing with Orientals. 

It seems to one who knows them that Christ 
would inevitably say ‘This is my body” when He 
was simply bidding His disciples to meet peri- 
odically ‘for a solemn supper in His memory. 
English commentators are too apt to read His 
words as if they had been spoken by a literal- 
minded Westerner like themselves.—El Sharqi in 
The London Spectator. 


HEROES! 


Those who come to know a great many people 
intimately find that there are plenty of heroes and 
heroines in the world. A very large number of 
these live quietly, do their task in obscurity and 
are averse to publicity. A cab in which I was 
riding the other day had a card fastened where 
the passengers could easily read what was printed 
thereon and the heading was, “Heroes at the 
Wheel.” It seems that several drivers of the 
company had risked life to save others and it was 
predicted that the driver of each cab would prove 
himself a hero if an emergency should arise. This 
is probably true of most drivers of cabs and of the 
majority of men and women everywhere. 

‘ A good example of this is found in William F. 
Kirk, a veteran sports editor, who died recently 
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at Chippewa Falls, Wis. He was editor of : 
column in a local paper for many years. Thi 
column carried a good deal of poetry which th 
editor wrote, and it was good poetry for the mos 
part. He knew two years before the end came tha 
it was not far off. Just before his death he wrot: 
the following, in terms of the baseball diamond: 


The Ninth Inning 

The doctor knows what his trained eyes see, 

And he says it’s the last of the ninth for me. 

One more swing while the clouds loom dark 

And then I must leave this noisy park. 

‘Twas a glorious game from the opening bell— 

Good plays, bad plays, and thrills pell-mell. 

The speed of it burned my years away, 

But I thank God that he let me play. 

Apparently Mr. Kirk lived in the spirit of th 
last line.—The Congregationalist. 


AIRPLANE FOR MISSION WORK 

The first attempt to use an airplane in foreig: 
mission service failed of realization a few year 
ago, when a physician of Philadelphia and 
practical aviator with Canadian flying experienc 
during the World War, went out to the Liberi 
Mission. Although offered the gift of an airplan: 
by a congregation in Illinois, Dr. Lape foun: 
that the terrain was of such a character that flyin: 
over the African bush would be impractical an: 
even dangerous; hence, the plane was never sent 

A second attempt to use an airplane in foreig: 
mission service is to be made by an English mis 
sionary in Australia, 605 miles from Sidney. Th 
members of his congregation are scattered ove 
such a large territory that in pastoral visitatio 
he travels 10,000 miles a year by automobile ti 
reach all parts of his district. During certai 
seasons the condition of the road makes automc 
bile travel risky and sometimes impossible 
Pastor Danniels, who was also a pilot during th 
war, is now in England, attempting to collec 
money in order to equip his parish with an air 
plane.—The Lutheran Standard. 


PIGTAIL GIVING 


The above heading is used in the new Outlook 
as descriptive of a method of giving to the suppor 
of the gospel that is all too common among u: 
It is suggested by a practice that prevailed in th 
New Hebrides, when the natives yet were sunk i 
heathenism. At their heathen feasts they woul 
cut off the tails of the pigs they were about to ez 
and throw them into the “bush” as an offering t 
their gods, while they themselves would eat th 
carcasses. They could easily spare the tails, an 
this simple offering was supposed to satisfy th 
gods. At any rate, the giving satisfied the crud 
consciences of the givers. Some Chrisian givin 
does not represent a very great advance upon the 
of the undeveloped New Hebrides natives. It i 
indeed, quite common for people to feel obligate 
to give only what easily can be spared, or what - 
left after all personal needs have been supplie: 
This is amply demonstrated by a comparison « 
amount spent by the average home for person: 
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selves at the same time. i 
In these hard times everyone is talking 
of saving, The farmers are financially em-t 
barrassed, the manufacturing competition J 
jis keen and the churches are needing more 3 
and more publicity in order to thrive. { 
Every minister knows the benefits de- 
rived from using a Parish Paper. And now 
we are offering you a saving such as you’ 
never heard of before. If you will start a 
Parish Paper with us now, at the end of 3 
months We will make you a rebate of 20% 
on our 12 page or larger Papers! As an ex- | 
ample, an 8 page paper with Art Cover, giv; 
ing you 9 local pages and 3 syndicate eres e 
ordinarily will cost you $18.50 per issue of 
200. Under this offer they would cost you 
only $14.80 or a saving to you in the 3 mo. 
of $11.10. Where can you find such an offer 
You ask why we do this. We are trying 
to help ministers better their churches and 
we also want to introduce many more min- 
isters to Parish Paper Service. 

Send your copy and ads right away and 
get your paper in time for the 4th of July! 
Or if you want to learn more about Parish 
Paper Service, request us to send you sam-; 
ples, dummy, etc. But do it now, as we will 
soon have to withdraw such an attractive § 
offer. Address your correspondence to: 
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pleasure and what is given for the support of the 
gospel. One may advance in the cultural effects 
of a Christian civilization without advancing very 
far in the underlying principles of life.-—FReligious 
Telescope. 


WORTHY TESTIMONY 


I have lectured from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, since Christmas, in nearly every State in 
the Union—except the southwest. Everywhere the 
splendid results of Prohibition are becoming more 
and more plain—the country will never go back 
on it. 

I was chief speaker for the National Education 
Association at their large conference of super- 
intendents at Dallas (Texas). Some 15,000 edu- 
eators were there for the week. All the big 
men were there. It was a unanimous testimony 
that Prohibition was doing wonders for American 
youth. I saw a letter of Sir Philip Gibbs, written 
to McClure’s the publishers, in the Denver Post, 
when I was there. It was warning England of the 
menace to youth of Prohibition and drawing quite 
untrue conclusions. The statement of Judge 
Lindsey, of Denver, about sex obsession of 
American youth is equally false—so the educators 
of the country tell me. 

I have spoken in many Universities and schools 
through the West—and always ask the opinion 
of those who should know. The youth of America 
(and, I believe, of England) are more Christian 
and idealistic than ever they were. I don’t like 
their ways of teaching, but their efforts to inspire 
are wonderful. If they can’t fill the buckets with 
facts, at least they are lighting lamps.—W. T. 
Grenfell in The London Spectator. 


FLAGS 

The controversy connected with the origination 
of a flag acceptable to the English Colony of South 
Africa is a hopeful sign. When a people are alive 
to the meaning of a flag as an emblem of national 
significance to the extent of demanding it shall 
include certain symbols and omit others, the lead- 
ers need not fear the worst enemy of public and 
national progress, the indifference of its citizenry. 
The flag of a nation should be the emblem of that 
nation’s history. The Manchester Guardian says: 

The conference summoned to seek agreement 
on a national flag for South Africa has broken up 
in despair. That is not surprising, for the Govern- 
ment had instructed its represenatives to accept 
no design in which the Union Jack was included, 
and the Opposition had countered by telling its 
spokesmen to reject all designs in which it was not 
included. The issue had provoked a dissention in 
South Africa out of all proportion to its impor- 
tance, and it is surprising that the Government 
should have pushed it so far. But, to give General 
Hertzog his due, while he resolutely refuses. to 
follow the example of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand by quartering the arms of his country on 
the Jack, he is prepared to consider a design that 
includes the Royal Standard. And here he has logic 
if not general agreement on his side. The Jack as 
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we know it had its comparatively late birth in 1 
union of the Parliaments of Great Britain a 
Ireland in 1801. But the union of these Parl 
ments is now broken, and even if it had be 
maintained, the symbol of it would have lit 
application to the case of a nation whose o 
Parliament is supreme. The Crown, on the otl 
hand, remains the link of the British peoples. 


CHARITY AT HOME 


We read with satisfaction of the promised g 
of $2,000,000.00 for the restoration of the Shal 
spearean Theatre in England, by an Americ 
philanthropist; of huge sums offered for the co 
pletion of daring feats of one kind and anoth 
of unbelievable amounts spent in the manufacti 
of even a single moving picture scene. All of th 
ventures are supported by the American puk 
whole-heartedly, and in the final analysis : 
made possible by the support of the ordinz 
American citizen. 

We grow speechless as we view the tremendc 
task of caring for 350,000 homeless Americans 
months, on an estimated sum of $10,000,000, 
A nation is as strong as its most backward a 
most ignorant citizens; it is as wealthy and pr 
perous as its poorest citizens. If every Americ 
citizen who has the God-given privilege of eati 
food from his own table in his own home, 4 
sleeping in his own comfortable bed, feeling sv 
that no lapping waters may make it insecure 
any moment, will rise to the privilege extended! 
him in this crises, much of the suffering and fe 
may be ended. Every man and woman endow 
with the sacred trust of American citizenship o 
spare at least the price of one meal, the amou 
to be sent to the valient committee under t 
leadership of Herbert Hoover. Even a sm 
amount from every one would still the warnixz 
and fears of disease and suffering among those: 
our neighbors who have been so sorely strick: 
More than that, we cannot afford to ignore t 
privilege of helping to put over a great huma 
tarian project. Each one of us should say, 
helped in this great work of providing fox 
shelter, and necessities to those who were li 
fortunate than I.” If you can give much, do 
if you can spare little, do that, but spare sori 
thing, more for the growth of your own soul tH 
the good each little offering can do. 

We as ministers and leaders in our communit 
need to face this problem with clear understandii 
Can we awaken ourselves and Mr. Amerio 
Citizen in our immediate neighborhood to - 
dangers which confront all of us if the unfortunt 
sufferers of the flooded regions are not prope: 
cared for? 


On page 79 of the new book on Worship Tras 
ing for Juniors, by Josephine L. Baldwin, pw 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern, is * 
following paragraph: 

“Laura Spencer Porter, writing on the Mys 
fication of Children, says of her Sunday Scht 
experience: ‘The hymns, not to speak of 1 
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ROOMS WITH FOLDING WALLS 


DIVIDE CLASS ROOMS WITH WALLS 


For years it has been customary 
to divide a home and other build- 
ings into rooms with walls. Walls 
are substantial and offer the 
greatest resistance to outside noises. 
You can now divide your Sunday 


WALLS. 


FOR OLD AND NEW CHURCHES 


School class rooms with folding 
Walls will give the 
greatest protection against outside 
noise. Write for circular telling how 
to get quiet Sunday School rooms. 


ESTS have shown that 
a folding wall with an 
AIR SPACE offers you the 
greatest protection against 
sound. The Cur-ti-tion is not 
to be confused with a one- 
piece curtain or partition for 
it is a WALL with two 
separate surfaces, having an 
air space between. It can 
be easily folded into a cabi- 
net when not in use. It has 


the appearance of a nicely 
finished wall. 


CUR-TI-TION COMPANY, Inc. 


5716 EUCLID AVENUE 


Out of Doors with 
Youth 


By J. W. F. Davies 
Professor J. W. F. Davies, the 


Director of Religious Education of 
the Congregational Church of Win- 
netka, has made in Out of Doors with 
Youth a study of the possibilities of 
the summer camp of religion. He sees 
in these camps a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for character building. 


Mr. Davies’ study will be useful to 


leaders of summer camps. His book 
is not a philosophy of camping; it is a 
simple statement born of twenty 
years of practical experience in camp- 
ing, during which the author found 
the conduct of camps to be one of 
the finest pieces of constructive work 
in character education. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The 


University of Chicago Press 
| 5823 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. E. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Books That Are Different 
“With Signs Following” 


By Stanley H. Frodsham 


The story of a remarkable world-wide twentieth 
century revival, in which the signs of Mark 16:15-20 
have followed. Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


Ever Increasing Faith 
By Evangelist Smith Wigglesworth 


Sermons preached by an English evangelist that God 
has blessed to thousands. Twenty-three thousand 
copies of this book have been printed. Paper, 75 
cents postpaid. 


Healing from Heaven 
By Lillian M. Yeomans, M.D. 
A doctor’s series of lectures on divine healing. Price, 
50 cents postpaid. 


The Budding Fig Tree 
By Frank M. Boyd 


Dealing with the return of the Jews to Palestine and 
the premillennial coming of Christ. ,. Price, 50 cents 
postpaid. 


Praying to Change Things 
By Chas. E. Robinson, LL.B. 


A lawyer tells how to get things from God. He. 
proved his case before he wrote this book. Paper, 
50 cents postpaid. 


Order from 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
' Springfield, Mo., U.S.A. 
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invocations and instruction, did so abound in the 
extraordinary and unlikely that from the opening 
one to the last, one’s feet, so to speak, never once 
touched sold ground. We stood indoors, for 
instance, little children without umbrellas, and 
with the sincere hope that it would not rain, 
singing in enthusiastic chorus: 

Mercy drops round us are falling; 

But for the showers we plead. 

We united in mysteries as to the lower lights 
that were to be kept burning along some shore 
that never was or could be’.” 

We assume the sentence, ‘‘We united in myster- 
ies as to the lower lights that were to be kept 
burning along some shore that never was or could 
be,” refers to the glorious words of “Let the Lower 
Lights Be Burning,” by Philip Paul Bliss. We 
grant that the minister, the Sunday School teacher, 
or the musical director of the church where Laura 
Spencer Porter received this ‘feet off the ground” 
Sunday School training may have neglected their 
opportunities or duties in not giving the real 
setting for this pathetically beautiful poem. But, 
is the blame all theirs? Does it not appear that 
the passing of years between Sunday School days 
and the writing of a book on the shortcomings of 
the methods used in those days might have pro- 
vided an opportunity for learning something of 
the reason and setting of the words which have 
called forth this surprising statement. The Story 
and Hymn are based on a tragic incident on the 
shores of Lake Erie when a vessel was wrecked 
and many lives lost. 

The stories vary in detail. The general facts 
remain and are these, and doubly interesting to 
those of us who live at the scene of the tragedy. 
Years back, before the advent of the modern 
lighthouse, the lights marking the Cleveland 
harbor for the lake mariners were a group of three, 
one upper and two lower. Along the west shore, 
at Cedar Point, was the next light, a single one. 
During a terrific night storm, in which the waves 
tossed the ships about like chips, a ship approached 
the Cleveland harbor. The wind had blown the 
two lower lights out, leaving but the upper light 
burning. Mistaking the single light for that of 
the other harbor, the pilot set his course accord- 
ingly and in the blackness of night put his craft 
on the rocks. All hands on board perished. 


From this tragic incident, the great preacher, 
Henry Moorhouse of London, drew a lesson for 
his hearers in a Chicago church in the winter of 
1869-70. His prayer was, “Brethren, the Master 
will take care of the great lighthouse above; let 
us keep the lower lights burning!’’ Young Mr. 
| Bliss heard the sermon, and built his poem from 
the inspiration he received, and then set it to 
music. Any reader can find a detailed story of 
the incident in Nicholas Smith’s Hymns His- 
torically Famous. 

We challenge any Sunday School child or any 
grown-up to read the words of “Let the Lower 
Lights Be Burning” after hearing or reading the 
historic incidents upon which it is based, and then 
tell us sincerely that it should be classed as 
Mystical. 


Many facts may enter into the so-called mys 
fication of children as well as grown-ups. Shor 
all the blame for lack of proper understanding 
placed on the Sunday School, and its functio 
and its methods? Does not the desire for und 
standing on the part of the child have so: 
weight? Are not parents and other elders charg 
with responsibility in helping to set aright 1 
child’s mind on subjects and questions not cle 
When the embryo Christian talks of “The Instit 
on Tenth Street,” after he has listened to “T 
Instrument of Ten Strings,’ it is enlightening 
well as enjoyable to witness the change brous 
about by an explanation the child can grasp.— 


MORE UNION SERVICES 


Word comes to us of a recently adopted pol: 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
conduct Sunday afternoon Religious Services 
the great student body. The plan in operati 
has already caused the resignation of one of t 
local pastors whose congregation was larg 
made up of students from the University. 


JAMES MOFFATT 


Dr. Moffatt, who has won for himself an e 
viable place among students and interpreters 
the Bible, has accepted the chair of Church H 
tory in Union Theological Seminary, New Yo 
Dr. Moffatt has been warmly acclaimed by ¢ 
American church and its leaders for many yea 
his latest literary works have been received w 
rejoicing and now his decision to come to us 
person brings forth a universal expression 
gratitude from the American Church and 1 
American Press. On behalf of the ministry 
America, we extend to Dr. Moffatt the glad ha 
of fellowship! 


SHREWD COMMENT 


Wealth is a good servant, a very bad mistress 
Francis Bacon. s 


Modern educational process has greatly sim 
fied the three R’s—from reading, ’riting 2 
’rithmetic, to rah, rah, rah.— Tampa Tribune. 


Religion is among the good things of life tl 


are as capable of abuse as of use.—Congre: 
tionalist. 


_Sin may be sugar coated, but there is a lot 
bitterness under the thin coat. 


Some people look for big jobs and little work: 


The only way to make dream; come true is 
wake up. 


The ladder of life is full of splinters, but 
never realize it until we begin to slide down 
King’s Business. 
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A Great Anniversary 
(Continued from page 1217) 


In the Life of Sir Mortimer Durand there is a 
note that may be appropriately recalled in con- 
nection with the anniversary of this Fourth of 
July. Durand, as Ambassador in Washington, 
was interested in observing the election of 1904, 
which confirmed Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Presidency. He remarked when it was over 
that the contest had not been marred by any 
abuse of England from either side. Twenty years 
ago that was a circumstance calling for surprised 
and gratified comment. Today, especially on our 
side, the opposite would be the astonishing thing, 
especially after the common experiences of 1917 
and 1918. The historical memories that stood for 
so long between the two peoples change and fade, 
and we may all rejoice in the fact. But recent 
events no less than those that are more distant 
may add their quota to the inheritance of diffi- 
culty and suspicion, and we do well to remember 
that since the conference of Paris and the Treaty 
of Versailles more than enough has happened 
between the Old World and the New to provide a 
continuing challenge to the statesmanship of 
Britain and United States alike. The League of 
Nations, so far from affording a covenant of 
peace and understanding, has proved a matrix 
of misunderstanding. 

In the efforts and expedients of Europe during 
the past years the American people as a whole 
have seen little to encourage their hopes of 
reorganization and renewal. The war debts and 
their progressive settlements have been lamentably 
fruitful of resentment. Peoples labouring to over- 
come an appalling hardship are not cheered, but 
rather discouraged, by the spectacle of a mighty 
young nation entering into the fullness of its 
inheritance under conditions of abundance and 
good fortune such as no European people has ever 
enjoyed. To recall such things as these, vitally 
important to the world as they are, is assuredly 
not in any way inimical to the spirit of the Ameri- 
ean national festival. A century and a half ago 
it was inaugurated with a magnificent flourish 
and a shout of defiance. And today it is cele- 
brated amid infinite questioning as to what the 
materially superb and exuberant America we 
know is to make of its unparalleled opportunity 
among the nations.—S. K. R. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS IN SCHOOL 

Large picture charts showing the Ten Command- 
ments were recently placed in eighty-one rooms 
of the Cincinnati public schools by the Young 
Men’s Bible Society, local auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. The charts are made of muslin 
and printed in colors with letters large enough to 
be seen all over a large school room. 

In one suburban high school less than 400 of the 
1,985 pupils enrolled had had any previous knowl- 
edge of the Commandments. Letters from mem- 
bers of the Boards expressing appreciation of the 
gift and asking for more charts testify to the 
beneficial influence exerted by this exhibition.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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Church Memorial 
Windows 


J. M. KASE & CO. 


61 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1888 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 


Individual Communion Service 


DIETZ Absolutely “Noiseless” Trays 
Bvery Cup Hole ts Cushioned 
WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E., 20 E. Randolph St, Chicage 


25,000 CHURCHES USE 


PRFRECCRIUECSECCUIRERCRCCRSCSCELLOCERSACHI ALC 


“UU SHIONS. 
BUILT — NOT STUFFED. . i 
} Illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 


Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co., Inc., Dept. I, 114 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 


> ALUMINUM or 

SILVER PLATE 
[ndividual 

Glasses 


FINEST 
WorkMANsHIP 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


\BLYMYER 
+, CHURCH 


aug Bring People 
to Church 
Write today for ca re! and special proposi- 
tlon—new low prices and {beral terms. 
THE JOHN B. MORRIS FOUNDRY co., 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundr, 
Proprietors | tablished 1832 y 
Dopt.34 


Cincinnati, Ohie 


_ Advertise in The Expositor and get results 


i 
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Prayer Meetings 

(Continued from page 1228) 
Christians would be liberal enough to give the 
gospel to those who have it not! What a revolu- 
tion it would be if all who make so much of the 
“universal brotherhood of man” would be brother- 
ly enough to lend a helping hand to their brothers 
sitting in darkness and dying without any such 
help! And what a boost it would be if all “up-to- 
date” Christians were up to the date of A. D. 
33-73 in missionary enterprise! How happy we 
should all be if we were active partners with Jesus, 
Peter, Paul, Barnabas & Co. How long would it 
take thus to make the world Christian, at least 
to offer the privilege to all mankind? 


Summer Sundays 
JULIA W. WOLFE 

What shall we do with our Sundays in summer? 

The Puritan answer was explicit: “The Sabbath 
is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, 
even from such worldly employments and recrea- 
tions as are lawful on other days: and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exercise 
of God’s worship, ete.”” The answer as little agrees 
with either the Bible or what we know of Jewish 
practice as it does with the laws of moral and phy- 
sical hygiene. é 

In the reaction which the attempt to enforce 
this law on mankind has produced, there is con- 
siderable danger of going to the other extreme, 
of spending the whole day in ordinary employ- 
ments and recreations, and reserving no time 
for either public or private exercises of God’s 
worship. Surely there must be a rational inter- 
pretation of this Rest Day, which will make it 
more consistent with the Christ’s spirit and more 
agreeable to man’s real needs. 

We are persuaded that this cannot be done by 
rules and regulations, as by allowing social con- 
versation and prohibiting social letter writing, or 
permitting walking and forbidding automobiling 
or allowing fishing, or even cutting the day in two 
by consecrating the mornings to church-going and 
the afternoons and evenings to calls. 

The fundamental principle which must guide 
the conscientious person in answering this question 
is this: I have a spiritual nature; and I must not 
trust mere chance for its development. I must 
find some way in which to develop it. If I accept 
Paul’s definition of faith, hope, and love as con- 
stituting the immortal nature of man, I must do 
something to develop faith, hope, and love. If I 
accept the prophet’s definition of the end of all 
law, as doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, I must do something to culti- 
vate in myself thé spirit of justice, mercy, humility 
and reverence. And this not only in myself, but 
also in others. The man who goes to church in 
the morning, and shuts himself off from all free- 
dom in the afternoon and evening, without this 
end in view, might as well, except for the chance 
that the new view may be given him, stay away 
from church and exercise the freedom which he 
denies himself. ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” 
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For ages Sunday has been taken by commo 
consent throughout Christendom for the purpos« 
of spiritual culture; and the Church and i 
services are the outgrowth of a sincere desire o 
the part of devout souls to find such spiritu: 
culture for themselves. In view of this fact, | 


A Hymnal for 
Joyous Youth 


A New All-purpose Hymnal for young 
people, suited to church, bible school 
and all religious services. 


If you are interested in good, new music on’ 
vital subjects that voice the call of Christ to 
loyalty and heroism — songs that stir the heart 
and soul to action, gt A HYMNAL FOR 
JOYOUS YOUTH. 


Returnable copies mailed for examination 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
526 ELM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Church “Programs! 


Your Church can have a program for 
every service—a copy for every one 
in attendance. 


A Prestocopy Stencil Duplicator will 
do the work for you quickly, exactly. 


There are four sizes; 
Post Card, $10.00 Letter, $18.00 
Note - - 16.00 Legal, 24.00 


THE PRESTOCOPY CO. 
2111 Clement Street San Francisco, Calif, 


ARE YOU PLANNING A 


Daily Vacation 
Bible School? 


Our catalogue containing Program 
Materials is free — Write for it. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
19 So. La Salle St. 14 Beacon St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


The Book Review Department of The 
Expositor is a carefully edited guide 
for book buyers. 


- 
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AT LAST! 


The Distinctive Clergy 


Auto Plate 


4 Designed by a Clergyman for the 
exclusive use of clergymen 
Heartily endorsed by eminent 
churchmen of all denominations 
and government officials. 


eGo S42 DESCRIPTION 


Design—The Latin Cross covering the two hemispheres. 

Colors—Navy blue and white. 

Dimensions—5 x 5 inches. 

Material and Workmanship—That of the nationally-known 
physician's green cross plate. 

Price—Single plate, $1.50; per pair, $2.00, plus parcel post. 

Terms—Cash with order. 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 
Clergy Insignia Dept., 4 Park St., Boston. Massachusetts 
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Today you can get a genuine Chipped, Pl-te Glass 
Name Pl:te for your door. Perf:ctly beeutiful. Lasts 
alife-tine. Worth $2.50, but to ministers a check 
for $1.50, prepsid, with your own name. 


REV. I. MARSHALL PAGE 
1104 VIRGINIA AVENUE COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A Whole Year for #1: 


The Illustrator 


Makes Sunday School Teaching Interesting 


Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance said: ‘There is no other 1 
like as well.”” Sample copy free. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 158 Fifth Avenue New York 


[ETC 


20° for: 


th 


Fifteen methods of attacking different Scripture 
portions. Psychological thinking helps the preacher 


and the people. A trial will convince. 
THE GOSPEL MINISTER, Dept. X, Westfield, Ind. 


“SERVICE HYMNAL” 
$1 Per Copy 


The best All Purpose Hymnal 
on the market. 
SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Omari is 0 100 envelopes and 
Printing and Mimeographing—200 Single’ shests, 
printed to your order for $1.50. Letters to your members mim- 
eographed for $1.75 for the first 100 and 50c for each additional 
hundred. .Samples on request. 

MARION E. HARMAN, 2401 California Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a a ll SN ae 
Buy from Expositor advertisers 


Patriotic Hymn 
Pantomimes 


“My Country, Tis of Thee” 


“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
15 cents each, two for 25 cents. 


Send for list of other hymn pantomimes. 


J. H,. KUHLMAN 
Publisher Loudonville, Ohio 


Interest Your 


Congregations 


Test their Bible knowledge — it still 
stimulates their interest and enthusi- 
asm. Send now for 25 free copies of our 
«5-Minute Bible Test.’’ 20 interesting 
questions that will whet their appetite 
formore Bible knowledge. Try this new 
plan on your congregation. No charge 
—no obligation. We supply all you 
need free. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 378B, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Pictures in a Hymnal 


There are 10 Pic: ures with Interpretations in the 


American Church and Church - School 
a == H USE oe PRESS 
AMERICAN | ymn $65 per 100 

(Guise ci! W. E. M. Hackleman, 
i | Minister of Worship, Editor 
Send Today for Returnable 
Sample Copy 
Director of Music for Conventions 
and Assemblies 

HACKLEMAN BOOK -MUSIC-SUPPLY COMPANY 
ALABAMA AT TWELFTH - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Hackleman is available as 


A New 
Building or an Old Debt? 


It has long been our business to 
conduct financial campaigns. 
Securing money is only one of the 
results. There are many by-prod- 
ucts that are permanent. Effects are 


not incidental; we plan for them. We 
collect and correlate data by which 
you can intelligently gauge results. 


Let Us Tell You. 


FRANK C. RULON 


905 Evangeline Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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must be a good deal of an egotist who imagines 
that he can lay out a better method for himself; 
and, in fact, few do think so. Thsoe who dis- 
regard Sunday altogether, for the most part dis- 
regard all need of spiritual development. If 
they stay at home from church, it is not to read 
devotional literature, but the Sunday newspaper, 
if they eschew the gatherings of men and women 
for public worship, it is not to seek more worship- 
ful and reverential companionship; if they go out 
for a drive, it is not to worship God in nature, 
but to have a good time. The “can’t” of irre- 
ligion is no better than any other “‘can’t;’’ let 
us have done with it, and be true and honest, what- 
ever else we may be. 


“THE SANITARY” 22! CUPS 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
individual com- 
munion service per- 


them). We 
make the finest qual- Sent for Triat 
ar of beautiful polished trays and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. Send for list of these churches 
and Free Catalog with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
200-C 57th Street Rochester, N. Y. 


AllStandard Make 
TYPEWRITERS 
at new low prices 


Get, your favorite machine at a 
saving of 40% to 60%. Latest models Underwoods 
Royals, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, remanufactured 
like new from top to bottom, 5-year guarantee. /0 
days free trial. Sold direct on EZ monthly payments, 
Write for latest catalog—FREE 


Young Typewriter Company Bepte 1907 OHiCASS 


A New 
Religious Educational 
Hymnal with Pictures 


Let us send you a copy for examination. 


E. O. EXCELL CO. 
510 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Announcing — NEW AND ORIGINAL 


Illustrations From Mythology By Rev. W. E. Biederwolf 


Not a compilation as all other such volumes are, but ALL 
ORIGINAL WITH THE AUTHOR. Every one of them 
used with success in his own meetings. The First book of a 
series. Off the press this summer. Regular price, Cloth 
binding $1.00, Advance orders 90c postpaid. Cash with 
orders, if you mention “Expositor.” 


GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


FOR SALE 


Fine lot of Church Pews to seat 600 persons. These are in ex- 
cellent condition, fine material and beautiful finish, and can be 
bought at a very reasonable price. 


CHARLES SVOBODA 6165 Schaff Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WANTED 


Pulpit Commentary, Harvard Classics, Bibl. 
Illustrator, Old Test.; Edersheim- Life and 
Times; Matthew Henry Commentary. 
Kurtz-Church Hist; Zahn-Comm. N. Test., (German) 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
208 PEARL STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
The Quickest Way to the Child’s Heart is Through the Eye. 
Try Dr. Woolston’s Seeing Gospel Truth Packets. 

They contain the Objects and full directions. Send 10c 
and we will send you a sample packet, and tract entitled. 
“How to Preach to Children.” 

Just the Thing For Vacation Bible Classes 
SEEING TRUTH OFFICE 


1242 Marlborough Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH SEALS 


STAINED GLASS PAPER 
and Easy to Apply Gold Leaf Letters 


Write for literature and samples 


S. H. PARRISH COMPANY 
308 W. Erie Street Chicago, Illinois: 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE BIBLE ON LOOSE LEAF PAGES 
To Fit Your Loose Leaf Cover 


Sample pages on request 


M. E. & B. H. WILLARD 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


When You Want the Best in 


SONG BOOKS 


write 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
5701 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER G. CALDWELL 
Church Architect 


1338 ENGINEERS BANK BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Money For Live Churche 


Organizations making $100 to $1,000 selling Personal Chri 


mas Cards and Box Assortments. 


MIDLAND ARTS Gay Write now for plan. 


Dept.A EN, OHI 
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The EXPOSITOR 


Will yours be 
A LIVING MEMORIAL? 


Wilt the Memorial you have in mind keep alive the 
memory of your loved one through the most refining 
of all influences — Music and Religion? 


GRACE 

REFORMED CHURCH 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
Incidentally it happened that 
the chimes were pealing forth the 
universally known and loved mel- 
ody, ‘‘Jesus Lover of My Soul” as 
an aged, devoted Christian and a 


most beloved mother was passing 
into her Long Home. Softly but 
clearly the great message of the 
hymn fell upon the hearts of all 
in the sick room. Softly all sang 
as the chimes played. Never have 
I received such words of apprecia- 
tion. Should the voice of the 
Chimes have ceased after that 
message never to sing again, I 
would have considered it a be- 
nevolent investment. 


D. J. WETZEL, Pastor. 


One young man told me that 
he had not been to Church for the 
last five years but the sweet in- 
viting notes of our Chimes, and 
the hymns they were rendering 
impelled him to go again. 


A. B. MOLDENKE, Pastor. 


STANDARD SETS - DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES . $6000 and upi 


LW 


ILL it touch the 
hearts of men and 
lead them to greater 
thoughts, nobler deeds, 
higher achievements? 


QO 
\ ' TILL its voice of hope 


and inspiration 
reach those who have 
become so indifferent 
that they shun every 
ordinary invitation? 


ONS) 


M** we send you our 

beautiful Memo- 
rial Booklet. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


NS 
J‘C.Dea gan: Inc. 


Established 1880 


141 DEAGAN BLDG, 
CHICAGO 


=| 
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MEMORIAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
—tThe religious appeal of the | 
Chimes has been wonderful. Only | 
recently a professional gambler of | 
the shrewdest and lowest type 
was led to renounce his career of ' 
crime through the Gospel Mes-- 


sage carried into his soul by the : 
Chimes, as he was passing our ’ 
church one Sunday evening. 


A. H. ACKLEY, Pastor, 


ST. JOHN’S 
UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 
Joliet, Illinois 
Not only are the members of} 
St. John’s Universalist Church 
delighted with the Chimes you in-- 
stalled for us in 1925, but thes 
whole community finds an equal 
joy in the beautiful mellow tones 
that float out over the downtowns 
district and are carried even to# 
remote sections of our city. 

e cannot too highly en- 
dorse Deagan Chimes for beat 
of tone, ease of operation an 
dependability in service. 
WALTER HENRY MAC PHERSON, Pasto™ 


